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PREFACE. 



As those who appear before the public are com- 
monly expected to render sotne explanation of their 
motives and design, 1 shall give a brief account of 
the following little Essay. 

It was wiitten at the request of a gentleman, who 
wished to ascertain what reasons could be oflFered 
for holding the sentiments of the New Jerusalem 
Church; but when it was originally composed, it 
was intended only for his perusal. Some friends, 
however, were of opinion that it might be useful if 
circulated in print ; and, from this consideration 
alone, I was induced to consent to its publication. 

My aim has not been to refute or anticipate all the 
objections which persons who are adverse to the doc- 
trines of Swedenborg may urge against his credibility; 
nor could the whole of the evidences which support it, 
and which, I am convinced, are far more numerous 
and forcible than his opposers imagine, be compressed 
into an ordinary sized pamphlet. I have, therefore, 
noticed only the most popular arguments which the 
adversaries of the New Church have invented against 
her, and endeavoured to present the general authen- 
tication which she derives from the authority of the 
Scriptures and from Reason. 
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How far I have succeeded, it is not my province 

to attempt to determine. Those who are decidedly 

principled in sentiments adverse to the cause which 

I have humbly endeavoured to advocate, will not be 

convinced of its truth by what I have written. But 

I may be allowed to hope, that the members of the 

New Church, and those who are yet unprejudiced 

against her doctrines, will discover in the following 

pages something to repay them for the trouble of 

perusal. 

THE AUTHOR. 



AN ESSAY 



THE CREDIBILITY OF SWEDENBORG, 




INTRODUCTION. 

A slight acquaintance with the history of mankind 
is sufficient to show, that those to whom the world 
is indebted for its advancement in morals and sci- 
ence, have not always been able to command atten- 
tion or ensure respect, but have frequently endured 
the opposition of power, the frown of bigotry, and 
the ridicule of ignorance. That the discoveries or 
dictates of mere human beings should have been 
disregarded or contemned by those who were un- 
willing to acknowledge superiority, does not excite 
much surprise, when the blindness and pride of man 
are remembered. But if we extend our observation 
to the inspired messengers of God, we find that they 
likewise experienced neglect, contempt, and perse- 
cution, though they exhibited what has since been 
thought to entitle them to unreserved veneration : 
and even He who in support of his doctrines brought 
the most astounding evidence of Almighty Power, 
was, when he sojourned upon earth. " despised and 
rejected of men." 

It cannot, therefore, be maintained with any colour 
of plausibility, that the rejection or slow reception 
of any doctrine or divine communication, proves it 
to be unworthy of credence or examination ; nor 
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that truth has an irresistible tendency to subdue 
error or obtain belief. Indeed the occurrences of 
every day might inform us, that assent is not inva- 
riably produced by an abstract judgment of the un- 
derstanding; or, rather, that the understanding is 
frequently influenced by the desires of the will : 
consequently, if that which is proposed for accept- 
ance be contrary in its nature and effect to those 
desires ; if it question their lawfulness or restrain 
their indulgence ; they will, however imperceptibly, 
attempt to induce the understanding to resist such 
a proposition as false or absurd. Hence the com- 
mon but philosophical remark, " that we easily 
believe what we wish to be true." 
. Perhaps it is owing to a partial or entire neglect 
of the conduct which the preceding facts would 
prescribe, that the character and writings of Swe- 
denborg have been so generally misconceived and 
calumniated ; though, as a man of extraordinary 
pretensions, he could not have been supported by 
a greater weight of rational evidence than that 
which may be adduced in favour of his claims. But 
the circumstance of their being denied admission, 
would seem to strengthen rather than invalidate 
them, when we recur to the manner in which now- 
revered persons were originally received. At the 
present period, indeed, the common method is, to 
deride the relation of an unusual event, as though 
the rarity of occurrence were quite sufficient to de- 
stroy the possibility of its being true. But this 
mode of judging should not be adopted by those 
who profess a regard for the interest of religion, or 
who would be thought to have a just conception of 
the nature of evidence ; as the enemies of Chris- 
tianity urge against it, that what is contrary to expe-^ 
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rience, or rather, not within the general experience 
of mankind, ought to be doubted, or condemned as 
altogether false. 

It is not our wish to insinuate, however, that he 
who declares himself to have an especial illumina- 
• tion should be credited without a rigid examination ; 
nor do we withhold our reproof and commiseration 
from those ^^ beings of omnivorous credulity" who 
eagerly seize upon any tissue of delusion which par- 
takes of the wonderful. Caution is necessary where 
imposture has occurred; and premature decision in- 
dicates as much infirmity as the pertinacious denial 
of well-proved truth. But it may be remarked on 
imposture in general, that it demands an absolute 
belief without rendering an evidence more than 
equivalent to the improbability which its assertions 
involve : and where the strength of improbability 
exceeds the strength of the evidence, we may safely 
deny it our assent. An equilibrium of judgment 
between the indiscrimination of credulity and the 
doubts of impervious scepticism, is what all should 
endeavour to acquire. 

But a moderate share of penetration will enable any 
one to discover, that the members of the New Jeru- 
salem Church found their belief on the most solid 
basis, and that the credibility of him, whom they 
consider to have been appointed to teach a compre- 
hensible system of theology, is capable of the clear- 
est proof. It is proposed, therefore, in examining 
the popular objections against Swedenborg's claims, 
to exhibit, in a brief manner, the evidence which 
supports them. For this purpose, we shall first no- 
tice the argument, brought by his opposers, from his 
non-performance of miracles : we shall next en- 
deavour to ascertain, whether there are any reasons 
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for expecting a more perfect light on theological 
subjects than Christians have hitherto enjoyed : and 
we shall then proceed to show, that Swedenborg 
was the Instrument appointed by the Lord to com- 
municate a full knowledge of every thing connected 
with religion ; and thus that he was in reality the 
Announcer of the New Jerusalem Dispensation. 



PART I. 

The argument against Swedenborg's credi- 
bility, DRAWN FROM HIS NON-PERFORMANCE OF 

MIRACLES, NOT VALID. — It is alleged by those who 
attempt to refute the pretensions and doctrines of 
Swedenborg, that had he been gifted with the su- 
pernatural illumination which he asserted himself 
to possess, he would have established his claims to 
it by working miracles ; and that, as he did not 
work miracles, there is no truth in his declaration, 
" that he was commissioned by the Lord to teach 
the doctrines of the New Jerusalem Church." This 
argument is much relied on by his^ opposers ; but 
those who support his views, consider it very weak 
and defective, since it is not warranted by the Bible, 
or by reason : and how it came to be adopted by 
those who would be esteemed for candour or judg- 
ment, will appear surprising when its grounds are 
examined. 

If we suppose that miracles are the proper or only 
evidences of true revelation, — or of that communi- 
<5ation which God has had with his creatures through 
the medium of selected persons, — ^we ought to reject, 
as false, whatever pretends to be revelation, when it 
has not this indubitable and necessary evidence ; be- 
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cause we assume, that whenever God has thought 
fit to reveal himself to man, he has endued his 
messengers with the miraculous power of " inter- 
rupting the ordinary course of nature'" in proof of 
the divinity of such communication. If this be 
the right criterion, it will stand on the authority of 
the Bible, the unvarying testimonyof which must be, 
that every communication from the Divine Being 
therein related was authenticated by miracles ; thus 
leading us to conclude, that miracles are the inse- 
parable concomitants of real revelation. We might 
expect, too, that the Bible would enforce this mode 
of judging, in the most direct terms, and not leave 
it to the uncertainty of inference. But^, on the other 
hand, if the Bible contain any communications 
which were unattested by miracles ; and if these so 
unattested communications are, nevertheless, be- 
lieved to be true; and if there be a strong evidence 
of their truth arising from other considerations ; 
then it will follow, that revelation has been made 
without miraculous confirmation, and, consequently, 
that miracles are not its inseparable concomitants. 
That the Bible does contain such unattested-by- 
miracle communications ; that they are received as 
true, and that they form nearly the whole of the 
prophetic Scriptures; we shall find to be the fact, 
when we examine the books of Jonah, Amos, 
Obediah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, 
Haggai, and, in short, all the prophets except Isaiah 
These are books accepted as divine ; yet their 
thors are not declared to have performed any mi- 
racles ; and of course we have no right to infer that 
they did. If, then, we determine to reject as spuri- 
ous that which is presented to us as divine, because 
it was unattended by miracles, we must renounce 
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these books, which there is every reason to believe 
are genuine and authentic. I do not perceive how 
their being found with other books which have 
the evidence of miracles, can be allowed to make 
up their deficiency in this respect, without de- 
stroying the very argument which the opposers of 
Swedenborg are so anxious to maintain. If a rule 
of evidence be established upon an unvarying testi- 
mony of past occurrences, it may be confidently 
applied to every subsequent, similar occurrence : but 
who would attempt to form a rule of general, un- 
exceptionable application from a varying testimony, 
especially when the major part of that testimony 
condemned the adoption of such a rule ? Upon what 
ground, then, does the argument against Sweden- 
borg, drawn from his non-performance of miracles, 
stand ? Or rather, upon what ground must it stand 
to be admitted as an argument at all ? Its validity 
can be derived from experience alone: but as divine 
revelation has been made, and received, without mi- 
racles, experience is positively against the argument 
which assumes, that no communication can be ge- 
nuine unsupported by their testimony. The oppo- 
isers of Swedenborg, therefore, must resign either 
their belief in the prophets, or that darling objection 
which they have long erroneously supposed -to be the 
legitimate offspring of reason. 

It may, however, be advanced against this cpn- 
cjusion, that many of the inspired men who did not 
actually exhibit physical wonders, have yet an evi- 
dence, in the fulfilment of their predictions, that 
they possessed a more than human foresight ; and, 
consequently, that they have a miraQulous authenti- 
cation. But this proof, — ^^ though indeed a convin- 
cing one in favour of their inspiration, — could not 
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possibly exist before ttie occurrence of the events 
which they foretold ; therefore it cannot be alleged 
that they obtained credence by miracles. ' 

Yet it has been observed by some persons, whose 
betterjudgmentmust, at the time, have been subdued 
by the influence of prejudice, " that if a man were 
to appear and say that he had a commission from 
God, they should ask him to prove his assertioii by 
working a miracle; and that if he did not work a 
miracle, they would not believe him." But a slight 
reflection on the circumstances spoken of in refe"-- 
ence to the performance of miracles, would, 1 am 
inclined to think, have prevented the avowal of such 
an opinion ; an opinion which, as we have seen, 
would not only oblige us to reject nearly all the 
prophets, but to deny " the greatest of all prophets," 
"yea, and more than a prophet," because he had not 
the indubitable evidence of a miracle. I am aware, 
hov/ever, that, to avoid the consequences which such 
a mode of judging inevitably draws upon the immedi- 
ate preceder of our Lord, it is said, that John's want of 
miracles is obviated by his being acknowledged by 
the Saviour whom he was sent to proclaim, and 
that, as Jesus is confessed, John cannot be denied. 
But this argument is completely useless, when it is 
recollected, that as such evidence could not exist 
antecedently to the coming of Jesus Christ, the 
hearers of John could have no positive assurance 
that he was the genuine "voice in the wilderness," 
or that he would be owned as such by Him " whose 
shoe-latchet he was not worthy to unloose." He 
worked no miracles ; and his reception depended 
entirely on the belief which his own assertions ob- 
tained. Subsequent events, however, authenticated 
his mission. 

b2 
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But did not the people act somewhat incautiously 
in thus believing him ? Would not the prudence of 
modern examiners have suspected that he was a 
madman or an impostor, and have informed him 
that he should not gain credence till his veracity 
was established by the superior person whom he 
pretended to announce? Had they acted thus, 
they would not have justly incurred the charge of 
scepticism, according to the present rule of evidence. 
If the persons who were baptized by John be cen- 
sured for credulity, his truth will be somewhat 
impugned : but if we admire their simplicity, — ^which 
could be so easily convinced of the excellence of 
his doctrines, — and their discrimination, — which 
preserved them from imposition, — we n;Lust confess 
that they had a mode of ascertaining th^ truths of 
an alleged divine mission, which did not require an 
"interruption of the ordinary course of nature," 

There are others^, however, who, though they 
acknowledge that miracles are not the criterion of 
si^uthenticity established by the Bible, are yet ready 
to maintain their eflSciency as means to produce belief 
QF obedience : and on this presumption it is argued, 
that though a messenger from God might appear 
without exhibiting a miraculous power, still he 
yrould h^.ve more command over the hearts of his 
beholders were such a power in his possession. 
This opinion, like the one before noticed, relative to 
the entire necessity of miracles, is more indebted to 
imagination than the testimony of actual occurrence. 
To evince the correctness of this assertion, we will 
biiefly review the general effect which miracles had 
GDI those who saw them performed, and offer some 
]femarks which the nature of the circumstances con- 
nected with their history appears to require. 
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The Israelites, it must be admitted, were a peo- 
ple who imderstood little or nothing about ra- 
tional examination ; they could not discover truth 
by comparing probabilities; and when they required 
instruction, it was conveyed in a manner best suited 
to the lowest state of apprehension. As they could 
not distinguish or value remote benefits arising from 
present obedience, arguments which derive their 
power from considerations of the future, or of moral 
responsibility, would have been to them of little avail : 
ao effective appeal to their intellect could be made 
only by addressing their senses: they must see and 
feel before they would believe or obey : and even this 
method was frequently useless. They were, indeed, 
witnesses of the most astonishing exertions of Divine 
Power: they beheld cities demolished, armies swal- 
lowed by the ocean, and rivers turned into blood: 
they had seen water gush from the rock, and manna 
descend in the wilderness : they were guided by a 
cloud in the day, and in the night conducted by a 
pillar of fire: and yet were their minds impervious 
to conviction. Many are surprised and indignant at 
this conduct, and justly conclude, that it originated 
in confirmed wickedness and obstinate incredulity. 
But what reflections does it produce in an inquiring 
mind? Does it not lead us to ask, and doubt, 
whether miracles are such powerful convincers as 
we generally imagine them? Shall we not be justi- 
fied in sa-ying, that they have not the wonderful 
efficacy so continually ascribed to them ? And if we 
persist in the contrary assertion, shall we have much 
fact to support it? It is palpably evident, that no 
lasting conviction or benefit was effected by the 
miracles wrought before the children of Israel. A 
strong impression might, indeed, be made at the 
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time ; but, as it did not penetrate the heart or the 
understanding, it soon lost its influence and became 
entirely extinct. 

Another remarkp^ble illustration of the inadequacy 
of miracles to remove doubt or enforce obedience, is 
discoverable in the visit of Moses to Pharaoh. He 
certainly beheld what might be supposed to be suf- 
ficient to subdue the strongest scepticism, if the 
senses have that influence on the mind which some 

• 

so positively ascribe to them ; and though the per- 
formance of the magicians might have a tendency 
to diminish his respect for the messengers of God, 
still the superiority of their miracles was sufficiently 
obvious to have shewn, that they had a power which 
the magicians could not exert. The hardness of 
Pharaoh's heart is thought to be the cause of his 
disregarding Moses, and it is, indeed, ascribed to 
the operation of God. Yet, surely, no thinking per- 
son would attempt to account for the non-effect, h. 
this instance of miracles, by having recourse to an 
argument which charges injustice and inconsistency 
on Him who is the source of all rectitude. It 
were worse than useless to work miracles before a 
man whom we had predisposed to disregard them ; 
and it were worse than barbarous to punish him 
afterwards for his inattention. But this otherwise 
insuperable difficulty will be removed, if we be- 
lieve, as is intimated in another part of the history, 
that Pharaoh hardened his own heart, and that the 
statement oif his heart being hardened by God, was 
written to accord with the appearance of things. 
Thus it is said, in Isaiah, that God creates evil ; but 
who can imagine this to be literally true? That 
He who is the very perfection of goodness would 
intentionally create any thing of a nature opposite 
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to himself, and which must, from such opposition, 
necessarily be miserable, does not come within the 
limits of probability : and it would be dangerous and 
wicked fo attempt to confute him who should de- 
clare, that such a creation is radically impossible. 
How then is this passage to be understood ? God, 
in one sense, may appear as the Creator of evil, 
because he created those who are evil ; but he did 
not originally make any evil beings. His life sus- 
tains all; therefore it must sustain evil: but then 
the life which proceeds from him, and which im- 
parts activity to all his sensible creation, may be 
modified or entirely changed by the recipient. If 
the recipient be evil, the life which flows into 
him from God will be converted into evil; but 
the transmutation is caused by the state which the 
man has induced upon himself, and not by the will 
of the Creator: — -in the manner that the same wind 
produces different sounds when received into differ- 
ently constructed instruments, though in itself it 
undergoes no alteration. We may safely conclude, 
then, that this passage, and the one which ascribes 
the hardening of Pharaoh's heart to God, are writ- 
ten in agreement with the appearance of things ; — 
it being the custom of the ancients to refer all 
effects to One Cause, which they believed to operate 
for the general good. The converse mode of in- 
terpretation will give the genuine meaning of these 
texts. Pharaoh certainly derived the power of 
volition originally from God, and God continually 
sustained that power after it was conferred ; but 
still it might be freely employed in what manner 
soever the receiver might be disposed to use it. 

With this view of the case, how clearly do we see 
that miracles have not that great power to enforce 
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obedience or conviction which they are generally 
supposed to have, and that where prejudice or 
interest operates against the reception of any doc- 
trine, or the compliance with any request, they 
have no influence over the heart or understanding- 
If that which is proposed disagree with the inclina- 
tions of him who is asked to receive it, he will 
evade even the evidence of miracles, by ascribing 
them to enchantment, or any other cause which 
may appear to justify his negligence or contempt : 
and this power of rejecting results from that freedom 
of choice with which the human intellect is endued, 
and of which it cannot be deprived without violatiftg 
the order of the moral world. 

An attention to some of the circumstances related 
in the Gospels will evince, that it is more in accord- 
ance with the will of God that we should receive his 
instruction from a perception of its intrinsic excel- 
lence, than that we should be forced to confess it with 
the lips while we do not understand it in our hearts. 
This will be seen when it is remembered, that not one 
of our Lord's miracles was performed for the express- 
ed purpose of satisfying an impertinent unbeliever ; 
and so far was he from approving of a desire to see 
*' wonders," that he severely reproved the Pharisees 
as a ** wicked and adulterous generation " because 
they required a " sign." Now, had he thought that 
the doctrines of truth needed the evidence of mira- 
cles, or that truth bore no evidence to itself,, he 
certainly would not have evinced any disapprobation' 
at a request, which, under this assumption, was 
highly rational and prudent. But even in the cases 
where he appealed to his works as confirmatory of 
his assertion, the appeal was made in a maniler 
which strongly indicated^ that he would rattier be' 
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credited for his words than for his wonders. That he 
esteemed^ the belief which was instantaneously in- 
duced by miracles as too superficial or uncertain to 
deserve confidence, is discoverable in the following 
passage of John: — ** Now when he was at Jerusa- 
lem at the passover, on the feast-day, many believed 
on his name when they saw the miracles which he 
did. But Jesus did not commit himself to them, 
because he knew all men ; and needed not that 
any should testify of man ; for he knew what was 
in man." And we cannot be surprised at ^ this 
suspicion, — or, rather, at this exact acquaintance 
with the condition of his hearers,— when we recol- 
lect the tribulation of his disciples at sea. They 
had been requested by him to cross to Bethsaida, 
and were toiling against an adverse wind ; when h^ 
appeared, walking on the water, and exclaimed, 
" be of good cheer, it is /." *' But they were sore 
amazed in themselves beyond measure ; for they 
considered not the miracle of the loaves; for their 
heart was hardened." Here were men who had seen 
the leper cleansed, the withered hand restored, and 
the wonderful multiplication of the loaves and fishes : 
and yet they remembered not the performer, though 
they had witnessed what might be supposed suffi- 
cient to leave an indelible impression on the memory, 
or to subdue the most pertinacious scepticism. Now 
what would any reflecting mind infer from this 
veracious history of the effect of miracles ? No one 
would deny the omnipotence of their cause; and 
yet who would say that they were powerful in their 
effect? May it not, then, be said, that they did 
not produce a lasting benefit or conviction ; that, as 
they reached not the heart or understanding, they 
soon lost their influence and were forgotten ? 

D 
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It is allowed that, at the commencement of the 
Christian dispensation, miracles had the tendency 
of attracting those who were in the lowest state of 
ignorance, and who probably would not have been 
so soon converted to the new religion, if some 
extraordinary manifestation of divine power had not 
been given to arouse them : indeed it might appear 
absolutely requisite, that miracles should have been 
performed when a system of religion was presented 
to men who had lost sight of nearly all that relates 
to spiritual and responsible beings r yet, even then,- 
they should be regarded chiefly as accommodations 
to an obscured intellect, which was unacquainted 
with the nature of other evidence, and could not 
appreciate the tendency of the doctrines proposed. 
In such a state, man would not be likely to discover 
remote truths until he had been instructed in plain 
oneis by some powerful and simple method. But 
this observation is not wholly free from objection ; 
for we know that John gained proselytes although 
he performed no miracles, and that our Lord was 
often believed for " his word's sake." And may we 
not conclude, that those who thus received the 
Gospel had as clear a perception of its truth and 
utility as those who were converted by miracles ? 
Are we to esteem means more highly than ends? 
There is every reason to believe, that the assent 
which results from a patient and rational enquiry,, 
is more durable in its nature, and more constant 
and salutary in its influence, than that which is 
occasioned by the compulsory intervention of a mi- 
racle • In one case the mind is gradually enlight- 
ened by truth, which is received by the intellectual 
faculties from a perception that it is such : in the 
other^ where assent is extolled by miracles, reason m 
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paralyzed by wonder; it has not power to exa- 
mine or deny; and the impression thus produced 
will fade away as time abates the impulse of sur- 
prise. That such has been the effect of miracles ; 
that they have not always subdued indifference or 
removed doubt; that they have been forgotten by 
the thoughtless, and resisted by the vicious ; who 
will attempt to dispute? It is very incompatible 
with experience to ascribe irresistibility to them, or 
to think that they alone can lead to a perception 
and acknowledgment of truth. 

The whole of the foregoing objection is destitute 
of authority ; for whether our opposers would derive 
that authority from miracles as the inseparable 
concomitants of revelation, or as the most effective 
means to produce belief and obedience, the history 
affords no support to the criterion. 

But there yet remains a declaration of our Lord's, 
which, by itself, should silence the cry for miracles. 
" Many false prophets shall arise, and show great 
signs and wonders." What, therefore, would be in- 
ferred, had Swedenborg offered miracles to authen- 
ticate and defend his claims? The above text would 
be immediately cited against them, and miracles be 
declared to indicate falsehood, rather than testify of 
truth. How glaring an inconsistency, then, it is to 
reject his claims, because they have not an evidence, 
which, if it attended them, would be the cause of 
procuring their condemnation ! It is equivalent to 
saying, " I am assured that Swedenborg was a 
designing impostor, because he did tiot appear 
with that ' sign ' which, we are informed, would 
be the peculiar distinction of a 'false prophet'; 
but which, as he did not exhibit it, is the criterion 
of truth I" 
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That miracles have been performed by false pro- 
phets, we know from the testimony of the Bible ; 
and, if we may rely on the assertion of Jerom, such 
performance was ** no extraordinary thing."* What 
assurance then could miracles afford, when they are^ 
declared to have been frequently connected with 
deception ? An impostor may triumphantly appeal 
to his ** signs and wonders"; but he will anxiously 
avoid examination ; for it is truth alone that can 
found its claims on the Word of God, and challenge 
the scrutiny of reason. 

It may be further observed, that miracles should 
not be restricted to mere authentications of superna- 
tural communications, though in this capacity they 
may be useful to convince those who are not inclined 
to seek or regard other evidence : but as they were 
frequently attended by circumstances apparently so 
unnecessary to the production of the physical ^effect, 
there is solid ground to conclude that they were 
intended to adumbrate that , astonishing process of 
spiritual restoration, which the Almighty Being 
would apply to all his infirm creatures. Take as 
an illustrative instance, the miracle worked on the 
blind man, as related in the ninth of John. The 
means employed in this cure, if regarded as to 
themselves only, appear trifling and useless. He 
who could walk on the ocean and command the 
elements ; He whose creative energy fed thousands 
with a few loaves ; might certainly have conferred 
sight without the aid of clay and spittle ; , yet it 
does not accord with Infinite Wisdom, to suppose 
that it adopts any method by accident, or without de- 
sign. But when it is acknowledged that all miracles 

* In his Comment on the 81st Psalm. See Weston's ** Enquiry into the Re- 
jection of the Christian Miracles by the Heathens/' p. 66. £d. 1746. 
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may be spiritually re-performed ; that he who is^ 
blind may receive the power to discover and pursue 
objects of eternal interest ; that he who is dead in 
sin, can be raised to a life of righteousness ; in 
short, that all the principles of the understanding 
and the heart, will, if we co-operate with the 
divine instruction and influence, be reclaimed from 
perversion : when we thus discover miracles being 
performed in ourselves, what a consoling assurance 
we have of the divinity of the Christian religion ! 
. In the subsequent part, I shall again touch on 
the subject of miracles. But what has already been 
advanced will establish the truth of our first pro- 
position, viz. that the argument against Sweden- 
borg's credibility drawn from his non-performance 
of miracles, is not valid. It is, indeed, surprising, 
that men who have Bibles and eyes, should main- 
tain the necessity of miraculous evidence iij the 
instances of alleged supernatural communication, 
when the very book on the authority of which 
they pretend to rely, confutes them in the most 
positive and convincing manner. If our adversaries 
would consider all the circumstances connected with 
this subject, they surely could not, with such appa- 
rent exultation, ask for a ** sign ; " for how different 
is their criterion from the testimony of Him who 
declared, **that if any man would do his will he 
should know of the doctrine whether it be of God." 
Here we are distinctly informed, that the first 
requisite to the perception of truth is a love of good- 
ness. The argument, therefore, which involves the 
contrary of our Lord's assertion, and which is so 
strongly condemned by experience, may be justly 
regarded as defective and erroneous. Who, then, 
can reasonably insist, in the present advanced state 
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of intellect, when moral certainty ought to be as 
much regarded as sensible fact, that miracles are 
indispensable to shew the validity of Swedenborg's 
alleged mission ? Such an opinion degrades both 
the faculty and the Bestower of reason. To assert 
or imply that He has only one mode of assuring us 
of the authenticity of his communications, evidently 
limits his operations, and, as regards ourselves, 
raises the inferior above the more exalted powers of 
our nature, by making the decisions of the mind 
subservient to the perceptions of the senses. But, 
anxious as our opposers may be to maintain and 
promote the criterion of miracles, it will not prevent 
the silent advance of those doctrines, whose con- 
sistency, and tendency to purify^ the heart and to 
enlighten the understanding, will ever be sufl&cient 
to bespeak the source from which they proceed. 



PART IL 

Are there any reasons FpR expecting a moAe 

PERFECT LIGtHT ON THEOLOGICAL SUBJECTS THAN 
CHRISTIANS HAVE HITHERTO ENJOYED ? To thoSC 

who compare the present state of the world with the 
past, the expectation of a superior degree of intel- 
ligence on all subjects, cannot assume the air of 
extravagance. Nothing is more certain than that 
the human mind is gifted with a capacity and desire 
for improvement. The influence of this constitution 
may be clearly traced through all the generations of 
mankind. Nations have emerged from barbarism, 
and risen to civil order and refinement. One age 
has applied and extended the discoveries of the 
preceding ; and thus has intelligence been multi<^ 
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plied, and the capability to receive it continually- 
expanded. We are indeed made sensible by the 
train of events in our own day, that the extent of 
human capacity cannot be easily defined. Many 
things which in past ages would have been thought 
impossible to be attained, are now in operation, dif- 
fusing their benefits over the world. Improvement 
in every form demands notice, and leads us to reflect 
on its progress and cause. 

In surveying a large edifice we are liable to over- 
look the smaller parts of which it is composed, 
while the attention is absorbed by the magnitude 
of the whole ; and in a similar manner, the stages 
of the progress of intellect may escape observation, 
when the vast aggregate of improvement is the im- 
mediate object of regard. One observation on the 
general character and advance of the mind, will 
here naturally occur ; which is, that its develop- 
ment has been gradual, and that simple knowledge 
was necessary to be acquired before that of a higher 
description. Hence the solution of questions or 
apparent mysteries connected with natural philoso- 
phy has seldom been known, till the enquirers were 
fitted to comprehend and value it : and in the in- 
stances where doctrines have been promulged prior 
to the existence of a disposition or an ability to 
appreciate them, the result has shown, that a sud- 
den change in the feelings and opinions of men 
must not be expected. The Florentine astronomer 
was compelled to renounce his theory of the earth's 
diurnal motion, because it did not happen to accord 
with the views entertained on that subject; though 
its accuracy has since been ascertained, and it is now 
indisputably established. But had those who oppo- 
sed and persecuted Galileo, exerted their faculties 
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in a deliberate investigation of his doctrine, and the 
arguments by which it was maintained, the enquiry 
would have tended to soften their acrimonious 
feelings, and to correct their belief. They might 
have accepted his conclusion, and felt assured that 
the boldest discoveries of science can never subvert 
the sentiments of genuine religion. 

Between the progress of intellect and the diffu- 
sion of religious knowledge, there is a remarkable 
analogy ; and it suggests, that the cultivation of 
those powers by which we are conversant with 
affairs of natural interest was designed by the 
Creator to afford a capacity for the reception of 
the principles of religion. Some degree of mental 
cultivation, we know by experience, is requisite to 
enable us to have a lively comprehension of its 
nature ; and what is applicable, in this Fespect, to 
individuals, may -be extended to the whole species. 
Under this assumption. Providence is recognised in 
every stage of intellectual progress, which we may 
regard as caused and overruled for the most wise 
and benevolent end. It is observed by Bicker- 
steth, '' that the Gospel did not appear, till men by 
the cultivation of their faculties, were become capa- 
ble of attending to its evidences," and '' that had 
Christianity appeared sooner, its necessity and* 
utility would have been less obvious, because men 
in general, and especially those to whom it was first 
addressed, would have been less able to investigate 
it claims."* Doubtless it was from the cause here 
intimated, that Revelation was not imparted at once 
to all the world. It was confined, for a very con- 
siderable period to the Jewish people ; but this 
confinement to them cannot be ascribed to any par- 

Scripture Help, pp. 181, 182. J2ino Ed. 1822. 
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tiality of God. The disposition to bless his crea- 
tures with a knowledge of himself must have always 
existed in the Divine Mind ; and it has been put 
forth into activity whenever circumstances would 
allow. This is not a hypothetical opinion : it is not 
only supported by the obvious designs and operations 
of Providence, but is confirmed by the declaration of 
Scripture. " I have many things to say unto you/' 
said our Lord to his apostles/' but ye cannot bear them 
now." And if those who were in such an immediate 
communication with him were unable to comprehend 
the whole of the sublime truths which we may con- 
clude he was anxious to impart, it is not diflBicult to 
determine what was the general condition of man- 
kind. They had not attained the qualifications 
requisite to discover the more latent character of the 
Gospel, though they possessed an ability to perceive 
the truth and excellence of its simple doctrines, and 
were disposed to admit its influence to operate on 
their hearts. It was when this " fulness of time," 
or state had arrived, that our Lord appeared on 
earth. Since that memorable period, the knowledge 
of revelation has been gradually diffused over the 
world, though impeded by injudicious friends and 
avowed enemies. 

The present generation rejoice in the establish- 
ment of the Gospel ; and their efforts to extend its 
benefits evince their deep and practical conviction 
of its truth. But may it not be observed, in the 
words of Paley, " that we have not too much light, 
or any degree of assurance which is superfluous ? " 
He might have added without impropriety, that we 
cannot possess too much light or assurance in matters 
of religion. Their comparative absence is not of a 
merely negative character ; for if there be one 
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subject which appears to require more clearness 
and illustration than another ; a subject which in- 
volves all that is solemn and interesting to man ; it 
must be that of religion. Were there no connection 
between belief and practice, the importance of cor- 
rect theological doctrines would be much diminished. 
But experience gives us an assurance to the con- 
trary. What taught the Stoic to gaze with frigid 
apathy on human wretchedness, and to extinguish 
that sympathy which is the balm of affliction ? Or 
what but a ferocious zeal created and urged by a 
false persuasion, could have impelled a Torquemada 
to his multitudinous barbarities ? * If ignorance, in 
any of its degrees, have a tendency to produce 
errors in practice, it may be presumed that know- 
ledge would have a tendency to remove them ; and 
thus, a clear conception of the theory and duties of 
religion may be pronounced desirable and necessary. 
I will not attempt a further illustration of this posi- 
tion, because it is not considered that those who 
have any penetration will dispute its validity. 

Now may it not be discovered that many of the 
doctrines contained in the Scriptures are but imper- 
fectly understood ? For what except the want of a 
thorough understanding of the doctrines can pro- 
duce such a strangely diversified aspect in religion ? 
Various indeed are the opinions respecting the proper 
Object of worship, the inspiration of the Bible, and 
the duty and final condition of man ; and it is cer- 
tain that they cannot all emanate from the bosom of 
harmonious truth. But are we content to believe that 
the Almighty Being is an indifferent observer of this 

*><^ That infemalinqnisitor of Spam/' aajn Lord Kames, " brought into the 
inqiiiakion, in the space of fourteen yean, no fewer than 80,000 peiaona ; of 
whom 6000 were conc^mned to the flames, and burnt aliy e with the greatest pon^;> 
Md exidtition."— SlRiteAar qf the Hiitory of Man, yol. iii. p. 488. 
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collision of sentiment ? It would be incompatible 
with his avowed attributes of love and wisdom were 
he to abandon us to perpetual uncertainty, or compa- 
rative darkness, and allow us to be deceived by the 
fallacious interpretations which human ignorance or 
caprice may impose on his Word. Nordoesthe present 
divided state of the theological world support such 
a conclusion ; for though it may appear distracted 
by conflicting opinions, still the operations of Pro- 
vidence are discernible. Mankind are gradually 
acquiring a capacity for the apprehension of truth ; 
and if, as we hastily endeavoured to show, the im- 
partation of knowledge bear a strict proportion to 
the capacity of receiving it, and that capacity be 
expanded ; the out-pouring of knowledge will be 
increased, and its quality become more exalted. 

To expect, therefore, that we may obtain a clearer 
information on spiritual subjects than has yet been 
known, involves nothing which is inconsistent. Of 
this Dr. Watts seems convinced ; for in his excel- 
lent little treatise on the Improvement of the Mind, 
after remarking that " the hope of new discoveries, 
as well as the satisfaction of known truths, should 
animate our daily industry," and " that we should 
never despair finding out that which has never yet 
been found," in the natural sciences, he makes the 
following observation: — "Nor should a student in 
divinity imagine that our age is arrived at a full un- 
derstanding of every thing which can be known by 
the Scriptures. Every age since the Reformation 
hath thrown some further light on difficult texts and 
paragraphs of the Bible, which have been long 
obscured by the early rise of Antichrist ; and since 
there are at present many difficulties and darknesses 
hanging about certain truths of the Christian reli- 
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gion ; and since several of these relate to important 
doctrines, such as the origin of sin, the fall of Adam, 
the person of Christ, the blessed Trinity, the decrees 
of God, &c. which do still embarrass the minds of 
honest and enquiring readers, and which make work 
for noisy controversy ; it is certain there are several 
things in the Bible yet unknown, and not suffici- 
ently explained ; and it is certain there is some way 
to solve these difficulties, and to reconcile . these 
seeming contradictions. And why may not a sincere 
searcher of truth, in the present age, by labour, 
diligence, study, and prayer, with the best use of 
his reasoning powers, find out the proper solution of 
these knots and perplexities, which have hitherto 
been unsolved, and which have afforded matter for 
angry quarrelling ? Happy is the man who shall be 
favoured of heaven to give a helping hand towards the 
introduction of the blessed age of light and love."* 

The truth of these remarks cannot be controverted. 
It must be acknowledged that many difficulties and 
darknesses hang about certain truths of the Christian 
religion ; and if we conclude that they cannot be 
solved, we virtually declare, that revelation often 
tends to perplex, rather than to enlighten and assist, 
the human mind. It is of little use to attempt to 
palliate this consequence by urging, that we should 
not indulge a disposition to explore and comprehend 
mysteries, because the practical duties of religion 
are sufficiently obvious to be recognised and under- 
stood. We admit that they are: but will the 
admission deter that restless curiosity which is 
" the certain characteristic of vigorous intellect" 
from examining those parts whose obscureness serves 
as an attraction to notice and scrutiny? If difficul- 

* Page 9, Edmborgh Editioii.' 
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ties and darknesses prevent the honest and enquir- 
ing mind from obtaining the solution which tnay be 
demanded without irreverence or impropriety ; is it 
not evident that they must be removed, or that the 
respect for Christianity will suffer diminution ? We 
will not indulge the latter gloomy view ; but rather 
anticipate the introduction of the blessed age of light 
and love. 

To afford an elucidation of the subjects of religion 
which would remove difficulties and reconcile appa- 
rent contradictions, would be worthy of God, and 
beneficial to mankind. It may be assumed, then, 
that to expect the introduction of such a dispen- 
sation does not involve any thing improbable or 
absurd ; on the contrary, probability warrants the 
expectation. But this probability is converted into 
a certainty when we refer to the Scriptures. There 
are frequent and direct allusions, in prophecy, to a 
glorious state of the church which should arrive in 
the latter days. To cite the whole of the passages 
of this character, would be perhaps more laborious 
than useful ; but the import of all may be perceived 
in one. ** The knowledge of the Lord shall cover 
the earth, as the waters cover the sea." The ex- 
pectatiojk^ of superior light on theological subjects 
would be freed from all suspicion of extravagance 
by the class of texts which we here notice. But the 
subject is mentioned in yet more specific and decisive 
terms. John, in the Apocalypse, directs to look for 
the descent of " the New Jerusalem out of heaven, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her husband." Are 
we not to believe that these prophecies have a distinct 
reference to a glorious manifestation of divine truth 
which must arrive ? Andlf we divest them of such a 
meaning, can they be said to possess any significa- 
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tion at all ? If, on the other hand, it be admitted 
that what they foretel will be realized, we may 
anticipate the arrival of that dispensation to which, 
they obviously relate, and that we shall be made " 
sensible of its presence. Under its light, another * 
promise will be eminently realized. " There is 
nothing covered which shall not be revealed, or hid 
that shall not be knovra." 

There is a remarkable declaration which must not i 
be forgotten : I allude to that relative to the " coming ' 
of the Son of Man in power and great glory." This 
evidently refers to an event of extraordinary grandeur ' 
and importance. But what is the general opinion j 
on this subject? Is it imagined that the fulfilment 1 
will be strictly literal ; that the Lord will appear in < 
. the clouds of smoke and vapour which surround the \ 
material world ? Our limits will not admit of an ex- 
tensive examination of this opinion ; therefore I shall j 
only observe, that the manner in which prophecies . 
have sometimes been fufiUed, differed materially from 
the ordinary expectations. The Jews, it is known, 
looked for a Messiah who should display the empty 
pomp of an earthly monarch ; who should exalt them 
to the summit of temporal dominion, and sway the 
I (Sceptre of conquest over their enemies. Much were 
I they mistaken, and little inclined to believe, when 
I He, who was " God with us," declared that hia i 
' kingdom was not of this world," that his power \ 
would be evinced in the regeneration of the heart, 
and that the dignity and riches which he conferred 
were humility, inward religion, and benevolence. , 
The mode of the second advent, like that of the first, 
may be generally mistaken. Instead of a personal i 
appearance in the clouds, and a convulsion and , 
extinction of " this goodly frame of nature," the 
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forth-pouring of divine energy and light will an- 
nounce the spiritual presence of Jesus Christ. But 
in this, as in other divine communications, a human 
agent appears requisite to give it a form definite and 
comprehensible.* 

From this brief inspection of the subject it seems, 
that there are the most powerful reasons to expect 
a more perfect light on theological subjects than 
has hitherto been enjoyed ; and surely no virtuous 
bosom can be disposed to repine at their fulfilment. 
Assuming this point, then, we are naturally led to 
enquire concerning the medium through which such 
knowledge would probably be transmitted to the 
world ; and the voice of experience suggests, that 
as human agents have always been employed in 
eifeeting the designs of Providence, it would not be 
improper to suppose that they might again be com- 
missioned, when their services would be necessary. 
The manner, too, in which they would make their 
errand known, may be determined with considerable 
accuracy. There has been revelation unattended by 
miracles ; therefore it would not be contrary to ex- 

Iperience, were a messenger from God to appear 
without the power of working them. From the 
eff'ect generally attendant on thera, and the alter- 
ation which has been produced in the state of the 
human mind since -their performance, it is evident 
they would not be desirable or necessary. As the 
Bible is an unfathomable mine of riches which can- 
not be exhausted, we might suppose that nothing 
would or can be added to it, though, doubtless, much 
might be developed and explained : this would be, 
therefore, an explanatory communication. 
del 



• This subject is fiilly discuBsed in Mr. Nobla's " Appeiil" in behalf of (he 
New Jetiiaaleai Ciiureh, — n work which I would conucend to ill who «re 
deriiDua of HCqniring coirect theologicid knowledge. 
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A distinction, then, must here be made between 
the evidence which was requisite to prove the au- 
thenticity of ancient revelation, and that which is 
necessary to substantiate an alleged explanatory 
communication. Swedenborg's opposers, however, 
appear to have forgotten or concealed this essential 
discrimination, and I shall therefore remind them 
of its validity, and endeavour to explain its nature. 

To illustrate this subject, let us, for a moment, 
suppose that the world is entirely without a revela- 
tion from God, the knowledge of whom, neverthe- 
less, is of vital importance to the human race. 
Suppose him desirous to impart this knowlege to 
them, and the only or fittest method of accomplish- 
ing such a desire, to be through the instrumentality 
of men, chosen and illuminated for the purpose. 
Suppose it necessary for these men, in proof of their 
illumination, and to obtain an implicit reliance on 
what they promulged, to exhibit an evidence of 
the truth of their assumptions which should be suffi- 
cient to convince all people that they were the 
messengers of God. Now it might seem that the 
only evidence which would be suitable or effective 
in such a case must be that of miracles ; because 
it is to be remembered that men in such a condition 
would have no rule to guide their decisions as to the 
veracity of the pretended messengers of God ; no 
antecedent authority to which they could appeal : 
in such a case they appear to need an evidence 
which none could counterfeit or resist, an evidence 
which could be given by Omnipotence alone. Those, 
therefore, who reject Swedenborg because he did 
not exhibit this miraculous evidence, must suppose 
that we are in a similar condition to those who existed 
prior to revelation being made. But is there any 
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parallel between the cases ? We live in a period 
when the perceptive faculties of the mind have 
attained a high degree of cultivation, and the suc- 
cessive experience of mankind has established laws of 
evidence, to determine between truth and falsehood. 
The different constituents and bearings of a propo- 
sition are now seen and analyized with a quickness 
and fidelity to which earlier ages were strangers r 
and when this human strength has the additional 
direction and assistance of a revelation from God, 
the means of discriminating between truth and 
error must be very powerful and evident. We do 
not mean to assert that all are become logicians ; 
but, that the general diffusion of knowledge, and 
the penetration thence arising, tend to make the 
success of imposition very difficult and doubtful. 
Let this state be compared with that in which reve- 

' lation was originally communicated ; when the 
understanding was unacquainted with investigation J 
when ignorance opposed the advance of reason ; and 
when the existence and nature of God, and of a com- 
munication from him, were unknown or unacknow- 
ledged. There is such a striking dissimilarity 
between these states, that he who could pronounce 
them to be alike, would excite the pity or derision ,1 
of his more intelligent neighbours. Yet who can- 
not perceive that, to give validity to the argument 
against Swedenborg from his non-performance of J 
miracles, his opposers must assume our condition to 
be similEir to that of mankind in former times ? A , 
little consideration, however, will evince, that 

[ difference of state requires an alteration in the ' 

[nature or mode of evidence. 

' It is certain," observes Dr. Johnson, " that the 
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senses are more powerful as reason is weaker/'*- 
The truth of this remark cannot be disputed ; 
for those whose mental faculties have never been 
expanded and invigorated by exercise, and whose 
opinions have not been corrected by religious, 
moral, or scientific truth, may be said to possess 
but one power of perception or judgment, which is 
dependent on the senses, and is consequently under 
their influence and guidance. In this state, mira- 
cles, as coming under the immediate cognizance of 
the senses, would be likely to be the most effective 
medium to approach the human understanding, and 
to convince it of certain truths essential to h^ known; 
but the necessity for their being employed, and the 
jbenefits which they effected, were contingent on the 
particular condition which we have attempted to 
describe. But if there be a change in the charac- 
ter of mankind, or in any part of them by which 
the remainder may be gradually infl^uenced, is it not 
certain that they will require a mode of treatment 
compatible with their improved condition ? When the 
superior faculties of man are brought into operation 
and comparative order ; when his understanding can 
discover and receive truth vdthout the intervention 
of a physical " sign ;" how accordant is it with every 
sentiment and feeling of reason, that he should be 
approached by an intellectual medium, when re- 
quired to examine and accept any further disclo- 
sure of the wisdom and will of God ! 

Hence we infer the necessity of a difference be- 
tween the nature of the evidence essential to 
authenticate revelation as promulged to its original 
receivers, and that which is essential to substantiate 

♦ Idler, No. 90. 
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an explanatory communication. The one, as we have 
endeavoured to establish, must be suited to man in 
a merely natural, uneducated condition, when pecu- 
liarly dependant on the perceptions of the senses ; 
and it must, therefore, be addressed exclusively or 
chiefly to them. The other must be such as can be 
> presented to him as a being in the unlimited exercise 
of his noble powers, — ^willing to "try all things;" 
and it must therefore include what is consonant with 
the Word of God, and display that harmony and 
coherence, which, when perceived, will be acknow- 
ledged as valid by a rational mind. This conclu- 
sion will be continually confirmed by viewing the 
aids which we receive from revelation and from 
reason. 

We are directed by the Bible to refer all religious 
questions to its authority for right decision, and to 
"judge of the tree by its fruits." This instruction 
implies and demands an exercise of our intellectual 
faculties ; so that with the assistance of the Scrip- 
tures, and the exertion of our own reason, we are 
supposed to possess the means for the detection of 
imposture, and for the attainment of truth. If, 
then, the herald of a dispensation clearly foretold, 
and introduced when mankind had been prepared 
to receive it, should appear without exhibiting that 
kind of evidence which was suitable only to the 
exigences of past ages ; must he be spurned and 
derided without having his pretensions fairly exa- 
mined by the Scriptures and an impartial judg- 
ment? Such conduct cannot indicate much respect 
for the Book which we profess to venerate, or for 
those powers which were conferred on us to be 
freely employed in our enquries for truth. But if 
the Bible be consulted under the belief that it con- 
F 2 
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teu^ criteria by which we can determine true and 
felse assumptions, its authority is acknowledged ; 
and the directions which it affords, united with a 
modest yet vigorous application of our own powers 
to the subject in question, will be found sufficient 
to '* lead us unto all truth/' without needing " an 
interruption of the ordinary course of nature/' There 
IS, therefore, we repeat, an entire difference be- 
tween the nature of the evidence requisite to prove 
the authenticity of ancient revelation to its im- 
mediate receivers, and that which is necessary to 
substantiate an explanatory communication. 

We may here offer a few words on the incidental 
illustration which the preceding view, affords as 
to the cause from which miracles are no longer per- 
fbnhed* This question has frequently been con- 
sidered, and has occasioned much dispute. It is 
maintained by some that^ as Christianity is esta- 
blished, exhibitions of miracles are no longer re- 
quired to authenticate its truth. But the validity 
of this position is denied by others, who declare 
that the power of working miracles was promised 
to be extended to the believers of Jesus Christ in the 
remotest ages ; " for/' it is said, " ' these signs shall 
follow them that believe : in my name shall they 
cast out devils ; they shall speak with new tongues ; 
they shall take up serpents; and if they drink any 
deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; they shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover.'" Here 
the (question remains; and the inference to be 
made from the two opinions will establish and illus- 
trate some of the arguments which have been before 
advanced. 

. The advocates of the first doctrine aflirm, by im- 
plication, what must be allowed ; namely, that men 
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may discover sufficient evidence for believing a su- 
pernatural communication to be true, without the 
actual exhibition of miracles. They assert, with 
much propriety, that the various evidences of 
Christianity are to be collected and examined ; and 
among these are instanced the facts which are proved 
from the testimony of those who witnessed thera ; 
the evidence of the fulfilment of prophecy, and of 
the strength of probability. Numerous, cogent, and 
satisfactory arguments of the truth of our religion, 
may be legitimately derived from these sources : but 
do they produce conviction by the medium of the 
senses, or by the judgment of the understanding ? 
The latter is undoubtedly the sole instrument in the 
process of examination ; and thus is man assured 
of the supernatural character of Christianity, by 
a mode which harmonizes with his rational consti- 
tution, and which is now alone employed, and ren- 
dered effective, by the improved condition of the 
human mind. Thus the answer to the question. 
Why has the performance of miracles ceased ? is, 
They are no longer appropriate or necessary, be- 
cause men are now to be assured of the genuineness 
and obligations of Christianity by the medium of the 
understanding, and by appeals to the heart. When, 
therefore, the advocates of the above doctrine de- 
mand miracles to evince Swedenborg's credibility, 
let them remember that they are virtually at war 
with one of their own opinions. 

The other class, who imagine that a miraculous 
power was to be continued to all the believers of 
Jesus Christ, and who cannot account for its entire 
suspension, may now be reminded of the real end for 
which that power was originally conferred. That 
miracles were beneficial to those who beheld them 
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when they induced belief and obedience; and that 
th6y were suitable to a condition in which the mind 
could be impressed by the agency of the senses 
alone, we have before endeavoured to illustrate ; and 
it has likewise been remarked " that miracles were 
intended to adumbrate that astonishing process of 
spiritual restoration which the Almighty Being 
would apply to all his infirin creatures." It is the 
admission of the latter position which alone can 
reconcile the apparent contradiction which exists 
between the promised continuance of a miraculous 
power to all believers, and the fact that miracles 
are not performed in the present day. It is not ad- 
vancing any thing against the nature of God, to 
conclude, that the circumstances recorded in a re- 
velation of his will, must include instruction adapted 
to every age and condition of mankind; for, to 
limit them to any temporary or local application^ 
would curtail the profound wisdom and universal 
utility of his Word. Yet how can that instruction 
be made serviceable after the events have occurred, 
and their history is perused with little interest or 
total indifference, but by the promises, made in a 
natural manner, receiving a spiritual realization? 
When, therefore, the class of persons now addressed, 
indulge surprise or suspicion at the seeming non- 
performance of the promise of Jesus Christ ; and, in 
short, whenever they revert to those parts of the 
Scriptures which, literally understood, are of little 
or no present interest or practical value ; let them 
endeavour to penetrate beneath the surface of the 
letter, and and they will find that, the " signs which 
shall follow those who believe," were not intended to 
be discovered ivithoui, but to be spiritually witnessed 
withm themselves ; and that the Characters and cIn 
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cumstances which are pourtrayed and narrated in 
the Scriptures, were designed to exhibit, by cor- 
respondence, the spiritual character and state of 
every human being. 

But to return to, and conclude, the specific subject 
of this part. From what has been advanced we may 
conclude, that Swedenborg's claims cannot be de- 
nied from the improbability of the arrival of the 
dispensation of which he avowed himself the an- 
nouncer : and it will assist us in ascertaining whe- 
ther he is to be received as such, if we consider the 
probable character of that dispensation. It might 
be anticipated as a clear view of the nature and 
providence of God, revelation, redemption, the 
duty of man, and his final condition ; therefore, 
when a man affirms that he is commissioned as a 
medium to impart the doctrines of the New Jeru- 
salem, we should directly enquire whether the above 
subjects are to be found in his system. As a man 
professing to be the servant of God, he would testify 
the existence of such a Being, As a man whose 
credibility, as an expositor of spiritual things, must 
be established on the Bible ; who pretended to ex- 
plain the nature of its contents, and to enhance its 
value by a superior mode of interpretation ; he cer- 
tainly would bear witness to the authenticity of the 
Bible. As the Bible contains much on the subject of 
redemption, he would bear a strong evidence to 
the incarnation and character of Jesus Christ. To 
teach the application of the doctrines of the Word, 
he would beaccurately acquainted with the nature 
of spiritual beings, both in their probationary and 
eternal condition ; because such knowlege appears 
necessary to describe the consequences of certain 
motives, propensities, and actions. 
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This view, though brief, will, it is hoped, convey 
a general knowledge of the subject. In the sabse* 
quent part it will shewn, that Swedenboi^ possessed 
the requisite qualifications, and that he has affbaided 
evidence suitable for the Announcer of the New 
Jerusalem Dispensation. I cannot, however, con- 
clude the present enquiry vnthout observing, that if 
Christians have a belief in the prophecies relative to 
the glorious state of the church which is specifically 
mentioned as the New Jerusalem, the period in 
which we live seems, firom many considerations, to 
call for the fulfilment of those prophecies. The 
^' difficulties and darknesses" which are noticed by 
Dr. Watts, and his assertion, '^ that it is certain 
there is some way" to explain them, might here be 
dwelt upon at a considerable length, to show the ne- 
cessity for a more perfect light on theological sub- 
jects than has hitherto been enjoyed ; and it might 
be evinced vnth equal clearness, that society is be- 
coming prepared for the reception of such a light. 
On the latter subject, the eloquent and excellent 
remarks of a respectable author are here presented. 
After describing the effect which an increase of 
knowledge among the people must necessarily pro- 
duce on the conduct of monarchs, and those in ele- 
vated offices, he thus proceeds : — 

'^ The action of the general mind is removing 
every impediment which has hitherto retarded the 
progress of social advancement and the dissemina- 
tion of truth, and is preparing the way, by levelling 
every obstruction, for the messengers who will pro- . 
claim to every country the spiritual advent oi the 
King of Peace and Righteousness* The minds of 
men, restless and dissatisfied with their present 
condition, suffer no hidden recesses to remain 
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unexplored, but all pretensions are questioned, and ' 
every claim is investigated. Enquiry, by its cease- 
less and corrosive action, is wearing away those 
fetters of the mind, which kept its faculties dormant, 
and limited the range of its powers ; and men, eur 
larged into a new and unexpected liberty, and sud-^ 
denly released from their former and fictitious bonds, 
and no longer suffering the same restraints to con- 
fine them, must depend solely hereafter for their 
Mght self-government on the directions which reason 
and religion afford them ; and the admonitions of 
conscience must supply the vacancy which is occa- 
sioned by the removal of their imaginary terrors^ 
Thus the general changes which are inevitably taking 
place in the moral world, conspire to undermine and 
overthrow those barriers which have hindered the 
progress of religion ; and the silent alterations of 
society, no less than the efforts of individuals, ara 
hastening the period when the triumph of truths i 
shall be permanent and universal."* ' 

In dismissing this part, we would request the 
opposers of the New Church, and those who may 
be inclined to ascertain the character of her doc- I 
trines, to consider all that is involved in the question 
■which we have thus briefly examined ; and we would 
likewise remind them of what must be contained in 
a negative decision. The Scriptures encourage us ta I 
look forward to an increase of spiritual intelligence, I 
that shall emanate from a definite source ; and their 
testimony cannot be disregarded or denied without, 
palpable irreverence : while, as far as human reason, I 
can determine, the arrival of the dispensation to, 
rhich we allude, and the certain though gradual ] 
liflFasion of its knowledge and influence, would be 

' DouglM's " AQTUiCe of Society in Knowledge aoA Relipan," pp. 3*8, 34y. 
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an incalculable blessing to mankind. If God created 
man in his image and likeness, and man declined 
from the original wisdom and purity which he de* 
rived from hisv Creator, are we not led to infer, that 
He would put forth all the energies of the divine 
nature to effect the restoration of his degenerate 
offspring? The inference is supported by the dis-» 
position of God as it is manifested in his works } 
and, still more powerfully, as it is revealed in his 
Word; for we there find that as soon as man ha4 
violated the divine injunction, a specific remedy was 
promised, and has since been applied; while its 
benefits are yet being extended. Who, then, upon 
this general view, can say of religious truth, or <rf 
a particular dispensation of it, ^^ hitherto thou shalt 
come, and no farther ? " To fill the capacities of his 
creatures with a knowledge of Himself, must be the 
prevailing desire of the Creator ; and its completion 
must constitute the fulness of human happiness. Of 
this we are assured by his Word ; on the authority of 
which we expect a more perfect light on theological 
subjects than has hitherto been enjoyed. 



PART III. 

SWEDENBORG IN REALITY THE ANNOUNCER OF THE 
NEW JERUSALEM DISPENSATION. It WOUld UOt bc 

suspected by those who are unacquainted with the 
prejudices of mankind, that the proposition which 
offered, in its support, a suitable and commonly 
esteemed mode of authentication, should be disre- 
garded, or have the validity of its evidence deniedy 
because it maintained that which disagreed with 
general belief. Yet experience declares that such 
occurrences are not extraordinary. The sceptic will 
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declaim against the admission of testimony in 
proof or defence of the truth of revelation, though 
he would be seriously affronted were his own asse- 
verations, as to an event of which he alleged himself 
a witness, regarded as infirm, or condemned as 
untrue. But, as the advocates of Christianity com- 
plain of this uncandid and un philosophical conduct, 
we might expect that they would be exempt from 
it, and not censure in others what they practise 
themselves. Here we are mistaken ; for those are 
not wanting who declare, that no evidence, however 
powerful, should convince them of the truth of 
Swedenborg's pretensions; and hence they fix on 
him the brand of infamy and falsehood, being satis- 
fied that it is not requisite to acquaint themselves 
with the character of his writings, or the arguments 
by which they are maintained. Some instances 
of this nature have come within my own observation, 
and I fear that they were but the members of a 
numerous family. 

But the above characters claim to be esteemed 
as the possessors and advocates of truth ; though it 
is not difficult to perceive that truth will elude the 
search of those who, apparently, neglect or despise 
the means to attain it. The rashness of the sceptic 
in rejecting testimony, and the obstinacy of the other 
class in denying, virtually, the possibility of a super- 
natural communication, whose express design is to 
confer a permanent benefit on mankind, by opening 
the stores of divine wisdom, are the very antipodes 
of what is required to form an accurate opinion. 
Whenever we are about to examine questions which 
i involve momentous consequences, it would be well 
^ to endeavour to attain that seriousness and impar- 
tiality which are indispensable to successful enquiry. 
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It is useless to approach a subject when the under^ 
standing is under the influence of opinions whose 
long dominion is imagined to ensure their validity, 
or when prejudication determines the merits of 
the subject without the requisite investigation. The 
simple yet comprehensive direction of the Apostle, 
'" Try all things, hold fast that which is good," can- 
tiot be adopted, until the mind is divested of those 
prejudices which impede the free exercise of the 
judgment. 

The evidence which we shall adduce to establish 
the validity of the position t>f Ae present part, 
arises from two sources whose legitimacy cannot 
be justly denied. We allude to the reality of an 
alleged occurrence as it is evinced by the testimony 
of those who had suitable proof of it ; and to proba- 
bility ; or, the appearance of truth upon which we 
rely in cases that, from the nature of things, do not 
admit of sensible or positive demonstration* 

Swedenborg professed to have a free commu- 
nication with the ispiritual world, and that this 
communication was permitted for the purpose of 
instructing mankind in the genuine doctrines of 
Christianity, and in other things which relate to 
their spiritual interests. The first mode of iiscer- 
taining the truth of this profession is to enquire, 
whether the alleged communication be possible; 
that is, whether God has ever admitted a human 
being to an intercourse with the spiritual world; 
and, secondly, we shall adduce and examine the 
evidence by which the alleged fact of such inter- 
course, in the present instance, is supported A 
direct affirmative, as to the possibility, is afforded 
by the Scriptures. By them we are informed, that 
selected persons have frequently been introduced 
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to the spiritual world, when the ends of Providence 
have required the adoption of such means. Thus, 
Ezekiel declares that he was " carried away in the 
spirit," to witness the extraordinary things which 
he describes ; and John, Petev, and Paul corro- 
borate his testimony. 

Some uncertainty, however, is evinced by Chris- 
tians, in the opinions which tliey hold in reference 
to the nature or reality of the intercourse which the 
above inspired men profess to have had. Their ve- 
racity is not questioned ; but it is supposed that the 
scenery and circumstances which they beheld, were 
a species of vision, or dream, presented to the mind 
when in a state similar to that of sleep. This hypo- 
thesis seems to originate in the fancied difficulty 
.or impracticability of a man being really elevated 
into the spiritual world : yet it is certain that such 
■difficulty or impracticability does not exist. It is by 
assigning a local situation to that world, and thus 
imposing upon it the nature, and subjecting it to the 
restrictions, of the material one, that this question is 
jinade so ambiguous and obscure. At the transfigu- 
ration, the disciples were introduced instantaneously 
,to the presence of Moses and Elias ; which could 
ihave been eiFected only by the opening of their 
spiritual vision ; for no one can indulge the clumsy 
supposition that the spiritual kingdom was brought 
■ near from a distance, or that Moses and Elias were, 

■■ for a few moments, re-invested with material bodies, 
which were dissipated soon after being assumed. 
It is evident that the transfiguration occurred while 
the disciples were awake, and that during its con- 

■•:tinuance they retained their consciousness. Hence 

Icwe may conclude, that when the Scriptures describe 

• men as having been "in the spirit," they had a 
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diBtinct perception and knowledge of the objects of 
the otherwise invisible world. 

There is not, therefore, in Swedenborg's profes- 
sion that he was admitted into the spiritual worlds 
any thing that militates against possibility or past 
experience, as is testified by the Scriptures ; and 
the inference consequently is, that it is capable of 
being established by the testimony of witnesses 
whose judgment and integrity there is no reason tp 
suspect. 

The force of testimony is not destroyed when 
given to support the fact of an extraordinary oo- 
currence, unless there be something impossible im 
the affirmed occurrence, or so improbable as to 
surpass belief : nor must it be resisted when given 
in support of that which does not come withia the 
limit of general or local experience. We may, m 
some measure, illustrate this position by the story 
which Locke tells of the king of Siam, who would 
not believe the Dutch ambassador's account of the 
effect which intense cold has upon water. When 
he informed the king that that liquid was sometbnes 
congealed into an icy substance of sufficient strength 
to sustain the weight of an elephant, he replied, 
'' Hitherto I have believed the strange things you 
told me, because I look upon you as a sober, fair 
man; but now I am certain you lie."^ In this case, 
local experience contradicted testimony; yet the 
truth of that which was testified is known to those 
of wider observation or experience. When the ex- 
perience of an individual opposes the testimony of 
a number of competent persons, a just inference 
cannot be the result ; because the negative evidence 
of the want of experience in the individual, is 

* Essay on Human Understanding, b.4. cb.xv. §5. 
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allowed to supersede the positive evidence of testi- 
mony; and the opinion thus formed, rests on a 
fallacy. In short, we need not further insist that 
testimony ought to outweigh the want of expe-j 
rience. Happily for us, the testimony which is 
given in support of truth, is generally attended byi 
other circumstances which illustrate and enforce itrf 
genuineness. ,-• 

The degree of improbability supposed to accom-,- 
pany certain pretensions, is, likewise, frequently- 
determined by caprice, rather than by an ascer- 
tainment of the benefits or disadvantages involved ' 
in that which is declared to have occurred, or to be, 
true : but the effects which it would produce if ad- 
mitted to dictate general belief and conduct, should 
be allowed to have an influence upon judgment. 
Thus, he who declares himself to have been 
directed, by God, to instruct mankind in that which, 
if obeyed, would be useless or dangerous, is not sp 
worthy of credence as another, who assumes similar 
authority, and whose instruction is directed to ends ' 
which are compatible with the nature and designs 
of that infinitely good Being. 

But the evidence of several persons, who were so 
detached as to destroy the possibility of collusion, 
and whose testimony unites in declaring that they 
had the best possible proof of Swedenborg's super-, 
natural communication, quite outweighs the want 
of probability which otherwise might be thought to 
attend such an occurrence. The character of pro- 
bability, indeed, is negative, unless connected with. 
some fact, which must determine its strength in 
evidence. Thus, it is a formidable argument in 
favour of revelation, that there is a Book which 
contains what, it is certain, must be included in 
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a specific disclosure of the Divine Will, and what 
can be discovered by revelation alone : and, con- 
versely, the fact of there being no book of such 
character and pretensions, would prevent the exist- 
ence of a probability in favour of revelation. The 
evidence which is derived from these sources, may 
be esteemed as complete and satisfactory. If, there- 
fore, Swedenborg asserted that he had a communi- 
cation with the spiritual world for an important and 
beneficial purpose, and the truth of his assertion can 
be established by the testimony of those who re- 
ceived plain confirmation of the fact, and be further 
confirmed by the evidence of probability thence 
arising; we possess all the assurance of which the case 
can admit, or which reason can demand. But let it, 
however, be distinctly understood, that we do not 
attempt to establish his credibility on the mere fact 
of his having had a communication with the spiritual 
world ; nor do we infer the truth of his pretensiona 
as consequent upon the establishment of that fact 
alone ; neither is it presented with the intention of 
producing belief by the alleged occurrence of that 
which may appear miraculous : but we wish it to be 
regarded as a corroboration of what he frequently 
asserts, and as evincing the cause from which he 
displays an extraordinary illumination: while the 
evidence which arises from the intrinsic character 
of his writings, is considered [of a superior nature 
to any other which he may have exhibited, — it 
being founded on the extensive basis of Scriptural 
authority, and harmonizing with the enquiries and 
judgment of human reason. 

It may be easily supposed that the extraordinary 
nature of the writings of Swedenborg, would make 
him an object of surprise and regard to. those wha 
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became acquainted with them during his life ; and 
that investigation should succeed the excitement of 
curiosity. We find, accordingly, that several persons 
were desirous to ascertain whether his alleged com- 
munication with the spiritual world was really true. 
They adopted certain tests which were applied to 
the subject in question, and which, no doubt, were 
considered as rigorous and indubitable as caution 
could suggest. The instances in which he evinced 
the reality of this intercourse, are related in the 
notes below, to which the reader's attention is now 
particularly directed.* We shall offer some remarks 

* The following narratives are given, in a somewhat abridged form, from Mr. 
Noble's «' Appeal." 

" Two of the most extraordinary instances of Swedenborg's access to the spi- 
ritual world, are those respecting the Countees de Marteville, whose husband 
was ambassador at the Swedish court from Holland, and the Queen of Sweden, 
Louisa Ulrica, wife of King Adolphus Frederic, and sister of the celebrated 
Frederic of Prussia. Many editions of these anecdotes in different works, rest- 
ing on the authority of different relaters, have appeared ; but all agreeing in sub- 
iltance. We will give it in the Queen's own words ; as recorded, together with 
the anecdote of the Countess de Marteville, by an author who cannot be sus- 
pected of any partiality in favour of Swedenborg ; I mean M. Dieudonnfe Thie- 
banlt, a French savant of the school of Voltaire, and Professor of Belles Lettres 
in the Royal Academy of Berlin. He was the author of a work translated into 
English, and printed at London, in 1805, under the title of " Original Anec- 
dotes of Frederic the Great, King of Prussia.'* He represents Queen Louisa 
Ulrica as being, like her brother, a professed esprit fort, carrying it even to the 
avowal of atheism ; which I mention as necessary to account for the contradic- 
tory remarks with which she concludes her narration ; and because it makes her 
a more unexceptionable witness to the fact she relates. It occurred in 1759. 

** M. Thiebault says, I know not on what occasion it was, that, conversing one 
day with the Queen on the subject of the celebrated visionary, Swedenborg, we 
(the members of the academy) expressed a desire, particularly M. Merian and 
myself, to know what opinion was entertained of him in Sweden. I on my part 
related what had been told me respecting him by Chamberlain d'Hamon, who 
was Btill aHve, and who had been ambassador from Prussia both to Holland and 
France. It was, ' that his brother-in-law (the Count de Marteville), Ambassa- 
dor from Holland to Stockholm, having died suddenly, a shopkeeper demanded of 
his widow the payment of a bUl for some articles of drapery, which she remem- 
bered had been paid in her husband's life-time : that the widow, not being able 
to find the shopkeeper's receipt, had been advised to consult with Swedenborg, 
who, she was told, could converse with the dead whenever he pleased ; that shQ 
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on the general character of the evidence there ad- 
duced, and more especially, at present, on the 
conduct of the Queen of Sweden. 

•ccordingly adopted his advice, though she did so less from credulity than curiosity; 
and at the end of a few days Swedenhorg informed her, that her deceased hualwod 
had taken the shopkeeper's receipt for the money on such a day, at such an hour, 
as he was reading such an article in Bayle's Dictionary in his cabinet ; and that his 
attention being called immediately afterwards to some other concern, he had put the 
receipt into the book to mark the place at which he left off; where in fact it WM 
found, at the page described.' The Queen replied, that though she was but litde 
disposed' to believe in soch seeming miracles, she nevertheless had been willing to 
put the power of M. Swedenhorg, with whom she was acquainted, to the proof : 
that she was previously acquainted with the anecdote I had related, and it was one 
of those that had most excited her astonishment, though she had never taken the 
pains to ascertain the truth of it ; but that M. Swedenhorg having come oao 
evening to her court, she had taken him aside, and begged him to inform him- 
self of her deceased brother, the Prince Royal of Prussia, what he aaid to 
her at the moment of her taking leave of him for the Court of Stockholm. She 
added, that what she had said was of a nature to render it impossible that the 
Prince could have repeated it to any one, nor had it ever escaped her own lipe : 
that, some days after, Swedenhorg returned, when she was seated at cards, and 
requested she would grant him a private audience ; to which she replied, ^ 
might communicate what he had to say before the company ; but Swedenhorg 
assured her he could not disclose his errand in the presence of witnesses : that in 
consequence of this intimation the Queen became agitated, gave her cards to 
another lady, and requested M. de Schwerin (who also was present when she re- 
lated the story to us) to accompany her : that they accordingly went together 
into another apartment, where she posted M. de Schwerin at the door, and ad- 
vanced towards the farthest extremity of it vnth Swedenhorg ; who said to her, 
' You took, madam, your last leave of the Prince of Prussia, your late august 
brother, at Charlottenburg, on such a day, and at such an hour of the afternoon; 
as you were passing afterwards through the long gallery, in the castle of 
Charlottenburg, you met him again ; he then took you by the hand, and led you 
to such a window, where you could not be overheard, and then said to you these 

words : / The Queen did not repeat the words, but she protested to 

us they were the very same her brother had pronounced, and that she retained 
the most perfect recollection of them. She added, that she nearly fainted at the 
shock she experienced : and she called on M. de Schwerin to answer for the truth 
of what she had said ; who, in his laconic style, contented himself with saying, 
' All you have said, madam, is perfectly true — at least as far as I am concerned.' 
< I ought to add,' M. Thiebault continues, ' that though the Queen laid great 
stress on the truth of her recital, she professed herself at the same time in- 
credulous to Swedenborg's supposed conferences with the dead. A thousand 
events, said she, appear inexplicable and supernatural to us, who know only 
the immediate consequences of them ; and men of quick parts, who are never so 
well pleased as when they exhibit something wonderful, take an advantage of 
this to gain an extraordinary reputation. M. Swedenhorg was a man of learning, 
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The mode by which she proposed to determine 
Swedenborg's pretensions, was by requesting him 

and of some talent in this way ; but I cannot imagine by what means he obtained 
the knowledge of what had been communicated to no one. However, I have no 
faith in his having had a conference with my brother.' 

•••Another relater of the story is Baron de Grimm. He allows Swedenborg to 
have been a man distinguished not only by his probity, but also by his know- 
ledge and his intelligence. Yet he, after giving the above anecdote, gives this 
contradiction-in- terms as his judgment on it : • This fact is confirmed by authori- 
ties so respectable, that it is impossible to deny it ; but the question is, how to 
believe it I' (See Memoin Hist. Lit, et Aneedotiquei, tir6i de la Corrwpondenee ad- 
dreti^e au Due dt Saxe Gctha par le Baron du Grimtn, tom. iii. p. 56., ed. Lond. 
1813.) Not much less inconsistent is the conclusion drawn by another relater 
of the occurrence. This is Captain Charles Leonard de Stahlhammer, Knight of 
the Royal Order of the Swoid. Some editions of the story affirm, that what 
Swedenborg repeated to the Queen were the contents of a letter which she had 
received from her brother : and as the main facts were undeniable, some of Swe- 
denborg's enemies, so late as 1788, endeavoured to account for them by the im- 
probable tale, that Count H6pken had intercepted and opened the letter before 
the Queen received it, and that he and another senator communicated the con- 
tents of it to Swedenborg, paying him for that purpose a mysterious visit in the 
night. To this. Captain Stahlhammer replied, in a letter dated May 13th, 1788, 
and printed in some of the Gazettes. He declares that his account can be at- 
tested by many persons of distinction, who were present, and are still alive. 
On Swedenborg's delivering his communication, he says, ** the Queen, struck 
with astonishment, was taken ill, and did not recover herself for some time. 
After she was come to herself, she said to those about her. There is only God 
imd my brother who can know what he has just told me. She owned that he 
had spoken of her last correspondence with the prince, the subject of which was 
known to themselves alone." Captain S. then gives the highest character of 
Count Hdpken ; who, he says, • was a declared enemy to secret intrigue and 
underhand devices.' Of Swedenborg, he says, ' I cannot explain how he came 
to the knowledge of this secret. — ^The only weakness of this truly honest man 
was his belief in the apparition of spirits ; but I knew him a very kmg time, and 
I can declare, that he was as fully persuaded that he conversed with spirits as I 
am that I am writing at this moment. As a citizen and as a friend he was a man 
of the greatest integrity, abhorring all imposture, and leading an exemplary life." 
•• The relater of the next occurrence is Dr. Stilling, Counsellor at the court of 
•tiie Duke of Baden, in a work entitled Die Theory der Geiiter-Kunds, printed at 
Nuremberg in 1808. The following is an abridgment of his narrative. 

•• About the year 1770, there was a merchant in Elberfield, with whom I lived 
•even years in the most intimate friendship. He was much attached to mystical 
writings ; but was a man of good sense, and one who would not tell a wilful 
untruth for all the world. He travelled on business to Amsterdam, where, at 
that time, Swedenborg was. Having heard and read a great deal of this extraor- 
dinary man, he went to see him. He found a very venerable and friendly look- 
ing old gentleman, who received him politely : when the following dialogue took 
place. After some preparatory remarks, the Merchant said, • I think yoa will 
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to inform her of the nature of an occurrence which 
was known only to herself and to a deceased brother, 

not be disple«8ed with a sincere friend of the troth, if he denies tn inetolMm 
proof, that yon really hare eommunication with the spiritnal world." Swedmbargm 
** It would indeed be yery wrongs if I were displeased : but I belioTO I h«ve 
giren already proofs enough, which cannot be refuted." M. *' Do yoa meat 
those respecting the Queen, the fire of Stockholm, and the mislaid receipt 1*** 
S. " Yes, I do ; and they are true." M. ** May I be so free as to ask for m 
proof of the same kindV* 5. " Why not? with all my heart." M, " I had % 
friend, a student of Divinity at Duysburg : a little before his decease we had «■ 
important conversation together : now could you learn from him what was the 
subject of it V* S. ** We will see :— come to me again in a day or two : I will 
see if I can find your friend." The merchant returned accordingly ; when 
Swedenborg met him with a smile, and said, " I have spoken with your friend : 
the subject of your discourBe was, the final restoration of all things." Sweden- 
borg then repeated to the merchant, word for word, what he and his deceased 
friend had maintained. * My friend,' says Dr. Stilling, ' turned pale ; for this 
proof was irresistable. — ^Perfectly convinced, my friend left the extraordinary 
man, and travelled back again to Elberfeld.' 

"The anecdode here alluded to respecting the fire at Stockholm has had 
many relators : I give the brief account fiimished by Mr. Springer, in a let' 
ter to Mr. Pemetti, prefixed to the translation by the latter of the Treatiae 
on Heaven and Hell. ' I asked him,' says Mr. S. 'whether it was true, as I 
had heard related, that when he was at Gottenburg [on landing from EnglandJ* 
a city sixty Swedish miles from Stockholm, he had told his friends, three days 
before the arrival of the post, the exact time of the great fire which happened st 
Stockholm [and consumed all the southern suburbs in 1759] : to which he re- 
plied, that what I had heard was perfectly true.' M. Pemetti states, from othw 
information, that Swedenborg was afterwards told, that his own house had been 
the prey of the flames : to which he replied, * No : my house is not burnt : 
the fire only reached to such and such places.' This was found to be the 
case. 

" Mr. Springer also relates, from his own knowledge, the following remarkable 
instance of the same kind. ' Fifteen years ago [dated from 1782] Swedenborg 
was leaving London for Sweden, and begged of me (as Swedish Consul) to en- 
gage his passage with a good captain, I agreed with one named Dixon. — Whea 
the captain came to fetch him on board, I took leave of him and wished him 
a good voyage : then turning to the captain, I asked if he had laid in a stock of 
good provisions ; to which he answered, that he had as much as was necessary. 
On this Swedenborg interposed, and said, * My friend, we shall not have occasiop 
for much ; for, by the help of God, on this day week, at two o'clock, we shall 
enter the harbour of Stockholm.' Which assertion, Captain Dixon informed 
me on his return, was exactly fulfilled." 

*' Another instance of similar knowledge is related by Mr. Robsam, and re- 
peated in Pemetti's preface. ' I met him,' says Mr. R. ' in his carriage, as be 
was setting off on his journey to London the last time but one. I asked him how 
he could venture on such a voyage at the age of eighty years : * Do you think/ 
I added, ' I shall see you any more 1' ' Do not make yourself uneasy, my friend,' 
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The required information was obtained, and was 
communicated to her in the exact terms which 

he replied : 'if you live we shall see one another again : for I have another of 
these journeys to make after the present/ He returned accordingly. The last 
time of his leaving Sweden he came to see me the day he was setting off. I 
again asked him if we should see one another any more. He answered with a 
tender and affecting air, ' I do not know whether I shall return : but I am assured 
that I shall not die tiUI have finished thO; printing of my work intitled True ChrUtian 
Religum, which is the object of my journey. But if we do not see each other any 
more in this lower world, we shall meet in the presence of the Lord, if we have 
kept his commandments.' He did, accordingly, finish the printing of his last work 
here mentioned at Amsterdam ; and he died at London not very long afterwards. 

" In the affidavit of the Shearsmiths, also, it is declared, that he told one of 
them on what day he should die a month before it happened : he made the same 
communication to another person. 

" Respecting the. certainty of Swedenborg's communication with the spiritual 
world, Mr. Springer, in his letter to Pemetti, makes the following statement, 
' All that he has related to me respf^cting my deceased acquaintances, both 
friends and enemies, and the secrets that were between us, almost surpasses be- 
lief. He explained to me in what manner the peace was concluded between 
Sweden and the king of Prussia ; and he praised my conduct on that occasion : 
he even told me who were the three great personages of whom I made use in 
that affair ; which, nevertheless was an entire secret between them and me. I 
asked him how he could be informed of such particulars, and who had discovered 
them to him. He answered, ' Who informed me of your affair with Count £kel- 
blad 1 You cannot deny the truth of what I have told you. Continue,' he add- 
ed, ' to deserve his reproaches : turn not aside, either for riches or honours, from 
the path of rectitude, but, on the contrary, keep steadily in it, as you have done, 
and you will prosper.' 

" To the above anecdotes, I will add the following, which has not before been 
published, and which I take from a memorandum of the late Mr. Prove, a medi- 
cal gentleman of the most respectable character, as many now living, beside my- 
self, can testify. Swedenborg's Arcana Cxlestia was printed, between the years 
1748 and 1756, at the office of Mr. Hart, in Popping's Court, Fleet Street ; to 
whom, from the acquaintance thus commenced, Swedenborg became consider- 
ably attached, insomuch that, when in London, he often went to spend the even- 
ing at his house. Mr. Hart, the son of the former, told Mr. Prove, about the 
year 1779, that he looked upon Swedenborg as an extraordinary man, for the 
following reason. Mr. Hart, the father, died in London, while Swedenborg was 
abroad ; who, on his return, went to Mr. Hart's house. After being let in at the 
street-door, he was told that his old friend was dead : to which he instantly re- 
plied, * 1 know that very well ; for I saw him in the spiritual wodd while I was in 
Holland, at such a time [near the time of his death or soon after] ; also, whilst 
coming over in the packet to England. He is not now in heaven,' he continued, 
' but is coming round, and in a good way to do well.' This much surprised the 
widow and son ; for they knew that he was just come over ; and, as they assured 
Mr. Prove, that * he was of such a nature, that he could impose on no one ; that 
he always spoke the truth in every little matter, and would not have made any 
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her brother employed. All this she acknow- 
ledges. Her disbelief of the only means by which 
Swedenborg could procure this extraordinary intelli- 
gence, does not diminish the force of her testimony, 
but confers an additional strength of authenticity on 
the whole transaction. We are concerned with it 
as far only as the reality of the occurrence. She ad- 
mitted the production of a certain result, and that it 
informed her of a secret, circumstantial truth; and 
it is for us to decide what was the certain or most 
probable cause. She had concluded, we may infer,, 
that her test would prevent deception, and that it 
could be answered only by a power which she 
thought it unlikely or impossible for Swedenborg to 
possess : yet when that power was exerted, and the 
result displayed, she denied its origin, and eluded 
the force of its evidence by inventing a subterfuge. 

evasion though his life had been at stake.* — ^The inference from this anecdote 
may indeed be evaded by pretending, that Swedenborg took advantage of the in- 
formation he received on entering the house, and turned it to his purpose : but 
what a ready as well as abandoned liar does this suppose him ! None but the 
most ignorant, as well as most malignant, of his enemies can resort to sach a 
supposition : others must conclude, as did Mrs. Hait and her son, who had the 
bcfst means of forming the right conclusion, that he was indeed ' a remarkable 
man.' The extent to which he carried his principle o£ speaking the ti-uthin every 
little matter, may be judged of from the following fact. In 1769 he went to 
Paris with the intention of printing there his ** True Christian Religion." The 
Censor of the Press, M. Chevreuil, informed him, on application, that a tacit 
permission would be granted, but that the title most say. Printed at London, or, 
at Amstei'dam, But he refused to concur in this evasion ; and the work was, bond 
fide, printed at Amsterdam. This anecdote was received from M. Chevreuil 
himself. (See Intellectual Repository, first series, vol. ii. p. 309.)" 

To the above instances of Swedenborg's supernatural knowledge, might be 
added one concerning the celebrated Mr. Wesley, which convinced him, 
for a time, of the reality of Swedenborg's claims to be regarded as a divinely il- 
luminated herald ; and which was ultimately the cause of the reception of his 
doctrines by several of Mr. Wesley's preachers ; but, as the preceding relations 
have occupied so much space, in our narrow boundaries, Sre must refer our 
readers for the facts of the case, and some excellent remarks ther(30u, to Mr. 
Noble's '* Appeal," pp. 305—312. (note.) 
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How eminently does her conduct illustrate the truth 
of the assertion, " that those who hear not Moses 
and the prophets, would not believe though one 
should rise from the dead." 

Now, who can conclude that the intelligence thus 1 
communicated by Swedenborg was the mere result! 
of a lucky guess ? By what could such an inference^ 
be maintained? Here is a person in the possession! 
of a secret which, she is assured, is unknown to any- 
living being but herself. To discover the nature ofl 
this secret is thought to be a certain mode of ascer-l 
taining the alleged communication with the spiritual! 
world : the discovery is made, and communicated 
to her. Does not this circumstance corroborate the 
profession of Swedenborg ? We will infer, however, 
that the event is to be accounted only as a fortunate 
coincidence. Chance might have assisted impos- 
ture, in this instance : and among a multitude of 
conjectures, Swedenborg might have applied the 
one which was exactly suited to his purpose. This 
inference, though of improbable validity, might be 
indulged, were there but one occurrence of the 
above character on record. But if there should be 
found several similar occurrences, both antecedent 
and subsequent to that which is now mentioned, 
would such an inference retain the slightest fairness 
or validity ? It is not probable that mere chance 
would concur with imposture on several occasions, 
and evince that regularity of effect which must be 
the result of fixed principle, and not the offspring of 
wild caprice. Imposture is commonly attempted 
where human ingenuity has some power to invent 
means and modify consequences : but how could 
such a power have existed in the cases to which we 
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allude? An attempt at deception of this nature 
could only be made from a dishonest intention, or 
from an imaginary intercourse with the spiritual 
world : yet neither of them is adequate to the end ; 
for the dishonest intention. could not create the ne- 
cessary mediate power, nor the imaginary inter- 
course produce the effect of reality. 

But whenever Swedenborg was questioned in re- 
ference to this subject, he was always uniform in his 
profession, and the same proof of its truth was 
invariably afforded. It must indeed be evident, that 
the extraordinary knowledge which he displayed in 
the instances adduced, was not of fortuitous pro- 
duction. It was attended by every indication of 
honesty, by every thing necessary to evince that it 
issued from the alleged cause. 

The evidence, then, presented in support of the 
reality of Swedenborg's intercourse with the spi- 
ritual world, cannot be justly resisted by those who 
profess an esteem for the authority of testimony. It 
does not depend upon an isolated occurrence, but it 
arises from persons who gave it at diflferent periods 
and places, and who were differently impressed by 
what they witnessed ; it has been given by those 
who have believed in that which it has amply 
proved, and by those who have acknowledged its 
existence while they have resisted its influence. 
JN^one will suppose that the Queen of "Sweden af- 
forded her testimony with a view to substantiate 
Swedenborg's pretensions ; yet it completely estab- 
lishes the genuineness of the testimony of others. 
The evidence, therefore, which thus arises from per- 
sons of opposite opinions as to the subject upon 
which it was exhibited, but which, nevertheless. 
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maintains the reality of alleged occurrence, is in its 
nature positive and complete. 

The relations of Swedenborg's alleged intercourse 
excited scrutiny as well as notice ; and their truth 
was attested by those who had the best means to 
ascertain it : they must, therefore, be allowed to 
possess as much certainty of truth, as any of a 
similar nature which we believe on the evidence of 
testimony. It is, indeed, somewhat unaccountable 
that Christians have a reliance on the affirmations 
of St. John, St. Paul, and many others mentioned 
in the Scriptures, as to their communication with 
the spiritual world, while they reject those of 
Swedenborg ; though there is at least as much evi- 
dence in the one case as there is in the others. 
It might indeed be contended, that there is a higher 
degree of assurance in the case of Swedenborg ; as 
it is supported by the testimony of several persons, 
as well as by the corroborative evidence of his 
writings, and his own affirmations ; whilst the in- 
stances recorded in the Scriptures are necessarily 
credited upon a less demonstrative evidence : but 
in both cases the evidence is sufficient to justify 
assent, and to prevent their truth from incurring a 
valid suspicion. 

The credibility of Swedenborg, however, as we 
before observed, is not admitted merely from tlie 
established reality of his intercourse with the spiri- 
tual world : but if the evidence thence derived can 
be united with that which arises from a different 
source, and the respective strength of each be in- 
creased by such union, his pretensions will be fully 
authenticated. We proceed, therefore, to a general 
consideration of the probability of his being the 
Herald of the New Jerusalem Dispensation : and we 
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propose to deduce the evidence of such probability 
from his own character, and from the character and 
tendency of his writings. 

Ignorance, says an eminent writer, is the parent 
of credulity : and if the justice of this assertion be 
admitted, so also must it be allowed that the con- 
Terse of ignorance would produce a contrary result, 
and be the surest protection against imposture. 
Suppose, then, a man to have had, from his earliest 
years, all the advantages which education can be* 
stow, and that that education was received by a 
mind of great capacity and vigour; that by an 
extensive and profound knowledge of those sciences 
which demand a powerful exertion of the intellect, 
he obtained a high reputation amongst his contem- 
poraries ; and that he attracted the notice and 
favour of the great. But further : suppose that this 
man was a strictly good character, and that he 
maintained, all hi& life, without exception, a reputa- 
tion for undeviating virtue, which was acknowledged 
and venerated by a large body of persons, who had 
the means of observing and knowing him ; in a word, 
suppose him to have been learned without pride, 
and religious without austerity or enthusiasm. Such 
was the intellectual and moral character of Emanuel 
Swedenborg.* 

* In oonfiimation of what is advanced above respectmg the character of Swe- 
dmborg, we ahall here adduce <£e testimony of M. Sandel, as contained ix{ a 
enloginm delivered in the Great Hall of the Hense of Nobles, in Ibe name of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences of Stockholm, October 7th, 1779. The Orator 
thus defcribes the attainments and excellences of his illostrioas subject : — 
'•' Represent to yourselves in Swedenberg the happy union of a strong memory, 
% qniek conception, and a sound judgment : represent to yourselves these excelr 
lent qualities united to an ardent desire 'and encouraging hope of acquiring the 
BOit profound attainments in Philosophy^ in all the branches of Mathematics> 
Ib; Natural History, in Mechanics, in Anatomy, and even in Theology : let us 
not forget his skill in the Oriental and European languages : let us recollect the 
ime of liltbit» luting in him in concert with the use of reason, ei^ieoidly ia 
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Now, to conclude that he who from his knowledge 
of things was certain, or most likely, to detect 
error and imposture, should be a fit subject for 
delusion, — a delusion not of brief duration, but of 
twenty-seven years, beginning in the meridian of 
intellect, and continued and believed till the hour of 
his death, — would indeed be a most egregious per- 
version of judgment. Whilst these considerations 
make it improbable that such a man should be 
operated upon by delusion ; his unvarying integrity 
and veneration of the Supreme Being, and his con- 
tinual desire to benefit his fellow-creatures, render 
it impossible that he should attempt, and persevere 
in the attempt, to delude others. The probability, 
therefore, that he was neither deceived himself, nor 
endeavouring to deceive others, is maintained by the 
fact that he was a learned, wise, and good man. 

It would very much increase the probability that 
Swedenborg was not deluded himself nor attempting 
to delude others, if his writings bore a strong resem- 
blance to his virtuous and learned character; and 
this probability would be still more increased if 
they were supported by the authority of the Bible ; 
if their tendency were to lead man to a just know* 
ledge of all that is related to the interests of an 

respect to the order in which he arranged his thoughts ; without a regard to 
whifeh, when they are too much occupied upon abstruse meditations, they are 
apt to give themselves up, without distinction of objects, to the fire of a too 
lively imagination : add to all this an excellent heart, as proved and formed by 
the rules which he has prescribed for his conduct, and which I have found noted 
down in several of his manuscripts, which are these : 1. Often to read and me- 
ditate on the AVord of God : 2. To submit every thing to the will of Divine 
Providence : 3. To obserre in every thing a propriety of behaviour, and alwa]^ 
to keep the conscience clear : 4. To discharge with fidelity the functions of bit 
employments and the duties of his office, and to render himself in all things 
useful to society. Such were the characteristic traits of Swedenborg's mind ; 
and whoever thinks there is the least exaggeration in the. delineation of them, 
must, in some shape or other, be the victim of prejudice."' 
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immortal' and responsible being. That such is pre- 
eminently the character of his writings, might be 
abundantly evinced. It would be no argument 
against their authenticity, if they contained senti- 
ments which were not in exact accordance with the 
prevailing opinions of the Christian world, unless 
those sentiments tended to diminish the force of any 
religious or moral duty ; but, on the contrary, if they 
continually excited men to attain objects of profound 
importance ; if they tended to remove any error, to 
illustrate any obscurity, or to solve any apparent 
contradiction connected with theology ; then they 
would, though not in exact accordance with the 
prevailing opinions of the Christian world, be an 
evidence of their author's credibility. It is, indeed, 
obvious, that every communication from God to his 
creatures must be designed to convey knowledge 
and to correct error ; and from this it is to be inferred, 
that, as the knowledge would be imparted and the 
error be combated where there was a certain por- 
tion of ignorance and misconception previous to such 
communication, it would be resisted by the influence 
of the opinions then received. Thus, when the doc- 
trines of Christianity were originally promulged, 
they were in immediate contact with the prejudices 
of the Jews, and their misconception of the prophets 
and other sacred writers ; but no person possessed of 
judgment ever considered this an argument against 
their excellence or authenticity. It may therefore 
be concluded, that the disagreement of the senti- 
ments of the alleged New-Jerusalem-communication 
with the belief of the professing church, would be far 
from evincing that they were spurious and untrue. 

There are two features in the writings of Swe- 
denborg which are perfectly similar to those that 
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we might anticipate as distinctive of the character 
of the New- Jerusalem-communication. I allude to 
his view and interpretation of the Scriptures, and to 
his development of the real nature of Jesus Christ 
and of the redemption which he effected. 

It is well known to those who are acquainted 
with Biblical literature, that most commentators 
have allowed or inferred that there is a secondary 
or spiritual sense contained in the Scriptures ; but 
how this meaning can be precisely" ascertained, has 
been a matter of considerable dispute and conjec- 
ture : still, however, the existence of such a meaning 
has been generally perceived and maintained. There 
is indeed an evident probability, that the Scriptures, 
as of divine origin, must include an internal sense ; 
for not only may it be inferred from the fact, that 
without it a large portion of the Scriptures must 
be quite destitute of obvious or practical value; 
but, likewise, from the testimony of the Scriptures 
themselves as to the existence of such a sense. 
David prays that he may " understand the wondrous 
things of the law ; " and it is related of the disciples 
that Jesus Christ " opened their understanding that 
they might understand the Scriptures." The apos- 
tolic writings, also, frequently declare or imply that 
there is a secondary or spiritual sense contained in 
the literal. How useless are all these facts, if the 
inference which they suggest and maintain is not to 
be admitted. Swedenborg affords a testimony col- 
lateral with that adduced above. He asserts, and 
most conclusively proves, that a spiritual meaning is 
included throughout the Holy Scriptures ; and that 
it is to be obtained by the aid of the science of 
of correspondences ; or that relation, or symbolic 
resemblance, which exists between spiritual and 
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natural subjects, and through which the former are 
adumbrated by the latter. To establish the genuine-^ 
ness of this mode of interpretation, two things are re- 
quisite, — its applicability to that which it is affirmed 
to explain ; and the applicability of the instruction 
so developed to the state and exigences of human 
beings. 

The first requirement is answered by the fact, that 
the mode in question is applicable to the whole 
Word ; that it illastrates every obscure passage ; and 
that it affords a connected series of. the highest 
instruction. It is not probable that the mere inge- 
nuity of a man could invent a system of exposition 
capable of being employed in every part of the 
Scriptures, and attended by a uniform practical 
result. The subject is far too extensive and diversi- 
fied to. occasion or to encourage an attempt at 
universal explanation ; and far more improbable is it, 
that the effects of an unaided human attempt should 
approximate to what we may conceive as the most 
correct and profound understanding of the Scriptures. 
It is likewise to be considered as an evidence of the 
genuineness of the mode to which we allude, that it 
is founded on the belief that the Scriptures are of 
divine inspiration ; while their indwelling wisdbm 
and excellence are alone equal to afford the profound 
spiritual knowledge and instruction which are dis- 
closed by its application. If there were not a sense 
beyond that of the letter of the Scriptures, such 
results from interpretation could not be derived ; 
but if we admit that they do, or that they may, con- 
tain such a sense, and hence conclude that it was 
designed for the benefit of man ; we have a demon- 
stration that the mode which so admirably developes 
that sense, must be the true key to an understanding 
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of the real nature and contents of the Scriptures. 
The mode is founded on their acknowledged inspira- 
tion ; their inspiration is illustrated and enforced by 
the application of the mode ; and the truth of each 
is most powerfully evinced by the mutual support 
which is thus afforded. 

If the preceding remarks have evinced that a spi- 
ritual sense is contained in the Scriptures, and that 
Swedenborg's is the true mode of developing it ; the 
answer to our proposed second requirement will 
have been already anticipated; for we shall then, J 
regard the spiritual as the intended import of reve- J 
lation, which must be peculiarly applicable to the ] 
states and exigences of human beings. But, for a | 
more extensive and perfect illustration of this subject J 
than our boundaries will permit, the reader is referred J 
to Mr. Noble's work on the "Plenary Inspiration! 
of the Scriptures." If, however, the sense, as dis- 1 
^ closed by the mode referred to, tends to lead man to i 
\ a more accurate acquaintance with himself than he J 
I could otherwise obtain, and thus affords him apowet J 
i to discover and resist evils whose existence might 3 
otherwise not have been suspected, a decided advan- • 
tage is conferred. That such is the pre-eminent J 
I tendency of the alleged spiritual sense, can be testified J 
by those who have an experimental knowledge of it : J 
but still it has features by which, even from &*■ 
cursory inspection, its essential character may bri J 
distinguished. It exhibits with continual force and! 
exactness, the two grand objects of enquiry andj 
solicitude, — the nature of God and of his operationd-1 
on the minds of his creatures; and a specific know- J 
[ ledge of the states of goodness and of evil in which i^^ 
k included every modification of human character. It 
exhibits God as the perpetual benefactor of mankind ; 
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while every blessing which they can possess, either 
in regard to temporal comfort or to eternal salvation, 
is shown to emanate from Him : thus their entire 
dependence on the Creator for every thing pertain* 
ing to virtue, intelligence, and happiness, is the truth 
which is affirmed and established by the spiritual 
sense. It discloses in the deepest and most solemn 
manner the natural depravity of the human heart, 
and the necessity of an entire change and regenera- 
tion of its principles to render man capable of the 
enjoyment of heaven. These truths, and others con- 
nected with them, are the important lessons which, 
according to Swedenborg, are discoverable through- 
out the inspired Volume. Thus, we are instructed 
that the nature of its composition is peculiar to itself; 
that it is written in accordance with a fixed rule ; and 
that its style was not invented or determined by 
the human media through which it was transmitted 
into the world. As far, therefore, as this system of 
interpretation establishes and elucidates the divinity 
of the Scriptures, and causes us to venerate them 
from an increased knowledge of their infinite and 
practical utility, it is an evidence of the credibility 
of Swedenborg. In short, if we view the whole 
subject, we must, imless prevented by the interven- 
tion of some unfavourable influence, discover in it 
a coherence and harmony of parts, which are not 
compatible with the machinations of imposture, or 
the dreams of enthusiasm. 

But still it is conceived by some persons that this 
doctrine tends to diminish our esteem for the literal 
excellenofj of the Scriptures ; that as their surface 
contains much that is edifying, and all, as they 
think, that is absolutely essential to be known^ 
further enquiry is useless. Tlus, howevCir, is a fal- 
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lacious assumption. It induces the belief that those 
parts of the Scriptures which have no obvious 
reference to the present conduct or eternal welfare 
of mankind, can only be regarded as historical 
records whose principal interest and value consist 
in their antiquity, or in the proof which they afford 
of the authenticity of a subsequent revelation ; 
while the superiority of the Gospels and of the 
apostolic writings, is supposed to supersede the 
diminished utility of the Old Testament. But 
what an opinion is that which implies, that the 
wisdom of God varies in its degrees of excellence at 
different periods ; that one of its manifestations is 
surpassed by another ; and that Divine Truth can 
become obsolete and useless ! The influence of such 
an opinion, whether perceived or not, tends to 
degrade the dignity of revelation, and to reduce it, 
virtually, to the level of mere human productions. 
Surely, then, as Swedenborg opposes such miscon- 
ceptions, and developes the spiritual excellence of 
the Scriptures by the true mode of interpretation, 
the opinion which we are considering will not be 
allowed to remain in the minds of the candid and 
enquiring ; nor will they imagine it possible that 
we, impressed by such a belief of the truth and 
internal sanctity of the Word, can indulge an 
irreverent feeling or unworthy sentiment towards 
its literal sense, when we are instructed, and can 
perceive, that it is the basis upon which the spiritual 
sense rests, and is, in fact, the only medium through 
which the latter is approachable. As to the alleged 
limitation of man's capacity for understanding spi- 
ritual subjects, and of the portion of divine know- 
ledge, it is not founded on reasonable probability. 
We know, indeed, that, with the most extensive 
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attainments, a finite intelligence must be compara- 
tively ignorant ; yet this fact should produce humility, 
and not prevent the exertion of those faculties which 
were designed for activity and eternal improvement. 
But if it be admitted that God ** caused all Holy 
Scripture to be written for our instruction," and 
that it includes a profundity of wisdom that cannot 
be exhausted ; the supposition that we can derive 
from it more knowledge than it was intended 
to impart, or that the narrow contraction of our 
minds renders them incapable of comprehending 
that which they were created to receive, must 
necessarily be destroyed. The whole objection to 
Swedenborg on this ground is replete with infir- 
mity. It is voluntary ignorance contending against 
proffered intelligence on the greatest subject that 
can excite enquiry. Those who thus proceed should 
endeavour to ascertain the probable intention 
of God when he bestowed reason, and imparted 
revelation to illumine and direct it. — But we must 
hasten to the consideration of another part of the 
character of Swedenborg's writings. 

The divinity of Jesus Christ has been generally 
acknowledged in all ages of the church ; and, indeed, 
it is a truth upon which the Scriptures so frequently 
and so plainly insist, that those who deny it must 
overlook or disregard their authority. But still a 
considerable obscurity has enveloped this funda- 
mental doctrine. Those who are willing to assent 
to it, cannot reconcile the texts which apparently 
allot inferiority to the Son with those which unequi- 
vocally declare that he is the Father. These, and 
other seeming variances, have caused the theological 
world to divide the Godhead into three distinct 
persons. The confusion and difficulty consequent 
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upon this hypothetical division, are too obvious to 
require illustration. But in showing the perfect 
indivisibility of God, Swedenborg does not exclude 
the divinity of Jesus Christ, nor assign him an 
inferior portion ; neither does he deny the influence 
of the Holy Spirit : but he asserts and establishes, 
that the Trinity mentioned in the Scriptures is not 
to be understood as a trinity of persons ; but as the 
union of the divine with the human nature, and the 
influence thence proceeding, — which are exactly 
adumbrated in man by the soul and body, and the 
activity or influence which results from their co-ex- 
istence. It will be immediately recollected that 
this view is in harmony with the testimony of Jesus 
Christ where he declares, " he that hath seen Me, 
hath seen the Father;" and likewise with the import 
of the narrative in which it is related, that " he 
breathed on the disciples, and said. Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost." The whole subject, indeed, is eluci- 
dated by Swedenborg in a manner which so strikingly 
realizes the promise that we should be " shewn 
plainly of the Father," that, where candour prevails, 
it will be regarded as a powerful evidence of Ws 
credibility. We cannot rationally conclude that 
the nature or mode of the Trinity is, in reality, 
attended with the contradiction and mystery which, 
as many would persuade us, we should not attempt 
to comprehend or explain. But it would be more 
indicative of genuine reason, were such persons 
to infer that their own conceptions, as liable to 
mistake, may be the cause of the darkness and- 
incomprehensibility which they attach to the sub- 
ject. The validity of this inference would be 
maintained by the promise to which we have just 
adverted ; for it implies that God is not anxious to 
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conceal from us the knowledge of his mode of exis- 
tence, but that it would be afforded to his creatures 
at a subsequent period when their capacities were 
qualified to apprehend it. 

The full admission of the exclusive divinity of 
Jesus Christ would naturally lead Swedenborg to 
consider the nature of the redemption which He 
effected ; and here he would necessarily disagree 
with those who, having adopted tri-personal senti- 
ments, imagine that the Son was a vicarious sacrifice 
to atone for the sins of mankind. Accordingly, he 
asserts that redemption was not effected by an inno- 
cent person enduring punishment for the guilty, to 
satisfy the offended justice of a superior and more 
tenacious Being, whose anger was, otherwise, too 
mighty to be resisted and too implacable to be 
appeased; but that it was accomplished by God 
himself assuming, glorifying, and uniting with his 
own essence, the principles of human nature, and 
thus, by the intervention of a new and adapted' me- 
dium, rendering himself, so to speak, nearer and 
more apprehensible to the understandings of his 
creatures : while the subjugation of infernal power, 
which had then an almost unlimited influence on 
the human species, enabled man more freely to 
perceive and appropriate the benefits thus procured* 
There are jnany considerations that might be ad- 
duced to establish the truth of this doctrine. It is 
founded on the Scripture testimony that there is 
one God, and that he '* visited ana redeemed his 

people ; " and it at once evinces the fallacy of the 
" scheme " which instructs, that it is the sufferings of 
Jesus Christ alone which can make the Being, who 
is emphatically dck^lared to be Love, merciful and 
propitious to liis dependant offspring. 
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^^ There are many other arguments which might be 
adduced to establish the truth of Swedenborg's view 
of the subjects upon which we have just remarked; ' 
but as an elaborate investigation of them was not * 
compatible with our general design and limits, wft 
have been obliged to adopt the utmost brevity. It 
may be observed, however, that these subjects fona i 
the prominent parts of theology, and that they ar* ' 
those upon which have existed the greatest uncer- 
tainty and difference of opinion ; consequently, froift ' 
their profound importance, it might be expected that 
they would be illustrated in an explanatory commu-. 

tnication: and as Swedenborg has afforded an illus- ' 
tration which is at once new and satisfactory ! which 
is founded on the Scriptures, and apprehensible by. 
reason ; it must be admitted as a powerful evidence 
of the reality of his pretensions : it is, in short, an, 
evidence without which they could not be real, and 
which could not be supplied by the greatest inge- 
nuity of imposture. We have likewise left unnoticed 
his doctrines concerning Providence, the regeneration- 
and resurrection of man ; though from each we might 

» educe an affirmative evidence to our question. Stilly 
it may be perceived that these, as well as the sub- 
jects upon which we have dwelt, would constitute an 
ample basis for a very extensive enquiry ; and thei 
result of it would tend to manifest the numerous 
evidences of the credibility of Swedenborg, Here,, 
however, it may not be amiss to recollect, that the 
intention of all the evidences of the truth of revealed, 
religion, is, to produce a conviction in the mind that 
shall have a practical influence upon the heart ; and, 
that, probably, it is in proportion as we admit and 
cherish tiiis influence, that we perceive the authen- 
ticity of the source from wiftch it is imparted. 
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The character and tendency of Swedenborg's 
writings afford, likewise, a complete refutation to 
two charges which have been urged against him ; 
namely, that he was either deranged or deceived by 
evil spirits. 

Madness is a deranged state of the intellect, 
a destitution of coherence in thought or conver- 
sation ; and it is certain that the productions of a 
man in this state would exhibit a corresponding 
disorder and destitution of coherence; these, in- 
deed, would be the inevitable effects of such a 
dreadful cause. But what sort of a madman must 
he be, who could produce between thirty and forty 
volumes, containing a complete, lucid, and con- 
nected system of theology, which evinces an un- 
usually great comprehensiveness of mind, the 
exactest order of arrangement, the most profound 
and forcible reasoning, and the most satisfactory 
and well deduced conclusions ? 

In madness, the power of memory is usually 
much affected ; it is either confused or suspended ; 
and the indication of this state would be very obvious 
were the subject of it to attempt any performance 
in which the exertion of the faculty was required. 
In the theological writings of Swedenborg, however, 
there is no such indication ; on the contrary, there 
is evidence that he possessed a most capacious 
memory, and an extraordinary quickness and fide- 
lity of recollection. These alone were adequate to 
produce the numerous references from one work to 
another, when he designed to illustrate or confirm 
the immediate subject of consideration ; and to the 
same cause is to be attributed that analytic method 
which prevails throughout his productions. I do not 
know by what legitimsRe mode our opposers can 
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infer a derangement of intellect from these facts. 
"But Swedenborg's madness," say these refined 
discriminators and mental anatomists, *'was of a 
peculiar nature ;" so peculiar, indeed, that they who 
believe him to have been aflSicted by it, are very 
likely to exercise a similar suspicion against Locke 
or Bacon. But what a palpable inconsistency is 
there in those who reiterate and credit this absurd 
accusation. From what can they support it ? — From 
a life, protracted beyond the ordinary limits of mor- 
tality, spent in acquiring and distributing knowledge ; 
in continual exertions to benefit mankind ; and amid 
the esteem of the good and wise : — from a mind 
approaching nearer to perfection than is usual in this 
state ; in which every faculty was exercised and 
expanded ; and which had amassed a greater portion 
of scientific, literary, and general intelligence, than 
seems compatible with the boundaries of human 
intellect. From such qualities and attainments they 
deduce the alleged madness; and thus insist, by 
implication, that madness is evinced by the presence 
and indubitable proof of sanity. The deduction is 
made, not from what may be ascertained by the 
writings, but from a mere supposition, which is 
allowed to preponderate the evidence of fact. To 
the maintainers of this egregious charge may be 
applied the sententious remark of one of the most 
powerful and elegant of modern writers, who, of 
those that support opinions which militate against the 
testimony of knowledge or experience, declares, that 
" he who will determine against that which he knows 
because there may be something which he knows 
not ; he that can set hypothetical possibility against 
acknowledged certainty ; is not to be admitted among 
reasonable beings :" and " if that which is known 
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may be overruled by that which is unknown, no 
being, not omniscient, can arrive at certainty." ♦ 

It is contended, however, by others who have too 
much regard for the credit Of their judgment to 
accuse Swedenborg of madness, and who cannot 
resist the evidence of his having had a communica- 
tion with the spiritual world, that he was deceived 
by spirits. The spirits who deceived him, must, 
unquestionably, have been evil ; and their deception 
must have had some proposed end, which probably 
was, an extensive injury to mankind. A slight ex- 
slhiination will render the supposed truth of this 
occurrence too improbable for belief. It is allowed 
that a man is most anxious to promote what he most 
loves ; and that what proceeds from him partakes 
considerably of his nature ; nay, is virtually him- 
self: therefore, when Swedenborg received the sen- 
timents of these spirits, we may be assured that he 
imbibed some of their principles or ruling affection. 
But they wished to promote what they most loved : 
and they loved evil. Now let us observe what they 
dictated : ** Man must shun every evil, because it 
is against Grod, and comes from hell." "Man is not 
merely to avoid evil actions ; but he must explore 
the intentions of his will." " Evil thoughts are 
introduced by evil spirits, who are attracted, as it 
were, by the evil in man ; and these thoughts should 
be rejected as soon as induced." " Man should con- 
tinually look to the Lord for power, agreeably to hi» 
words, * without me ye can do nothing.' " " Man 
has no merit ; for, dependent on himself, he con- 
tinually inclines to evil, and is withheld, so far as is 
consistent with his freedom of choice, from sinking 
into it; therefore salvation is a work purely divine." 

Dr. Johnson's *' Rasselas, " chap, zxiii.' 
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Allowing that we *''may know them by their fruits^"' 
no one wonld for a moment conceive these dictations 
to have emanated from- an infernal source : and per- 
sisting that Swedenborg was deceived, surely no evil 
spirits could have determined on means more in- 
iadequate to lead men to hell, than those whicli 
teach him to avoid it, and point him directly to 
heaven. 

Those who attempt to refute the pretensions of 
Swedenborg from either of the above grounds, must 
rest their argument on the basis of prejudice or igno- 
rance. But neither of these can justify the absurd 
abuse which is poured forth against a man who has* 
every cl6,im upon the esteem and affection of his fel- 
low-creatures ; whose works, whether regarded for 
profundity or extent of theological exposition or 
scientific research, must elevate our conceptions of 
the dignity and power of the human mind ; while 
they evince in the most impressive manner, that the 
attainments of the philosopher are perfectly compati- 
ble with the meekness of the Christian. 

It is necessary, when we commence the examina- 
tion of a reli gious or philosophical system, to ascer- 
tain what are the suitable evidences of the truth of 
its respective propositions ; and not to mistake and 
apply one criterion for another. On the subject of 
Christianity our first or natural enquiry is, whether 
Ae prophetic or historical parts which relate to it 
are authentic ; but the enquiry does not terminate 
here ; nor is the evidence hence arising considered 
as sufficient, without a concomitant evidence, equally 
requisite, but of an essentially different character ; 
by which is understood, a moral or internal per- 
ception or assurance, of the truth of that religion. 
By a similar process we may be assured of the 
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authenticity of the doctrines of the New Jerusalem 
Church. It is predicted in the Scriptures; and 
therefore, as their authenticity is admitted, the first 
or natural enquiry as to the certainty of its arrival is 
answered. The concomitant, moral or internal evi- 
dence, equally requisite, is likewise afforded by the 
tendency of the doctrines of that Church, which we 
have before briefly and generally described. 

If the pretensions of Swedenborg be examined 
with impartiality, it must be discovered that they 
possess numerous evidences of authenticity. He had 
no assignable motive for deception. He neither re- 
quired temporal favours, nor was he ambitious to be 
regarded as the founder of a particular class of 
Christians. But he continually endeavoured, in' 
agreement with the probable character of the Herald... 
of the New Jerusalem, to promote the welfere of his 
fellow-creatures. In short, there is not a single fact 
or probability which can connect his pretensions 
with imposture or delusion ; or at least, we have no 
parallel instance of imposture or delusion affording 
such evidence of genuineness and rationality. All 
the evidence which we can collect on the subject, 
concurs in supporting his pretensions ; and though it 
has not the power to convince those who are de- 
termined to resist it, its radical strength is not 
diminished. Man has a freedom of choice ; and it 
would not accord with the wisdom of Him who con- 
ferred it, to violate that freedom : indeed it could 
not be exerted where there was an irresistible 
proof of that which the mind was not inclined to 
receive ; for the truth of any doctrine so presented 
would be adopted from an inability to reject, and 
not from judgment and inclination. This considera- 
tion should be remembered by those who will not 
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acknowledge the truth of Christianity, because it is 
not attended by a demonstration which would extort 
assent. 

We have now arrived at the conclusion of our 
general enquiry. What has been presented will 
probably disagree with the sentiments of many who 
peruse it. But in the midst of difference in opinion, 
let us all remember that *^ religion is too ponderous 
for idle speculation." Yet he is not to be applauded 
who is content to receive implicitly what others 
decide to be truth, and who sacrifices his reason at the 
shrine of mental indolence. To those, however, who 
differ from, as well as to those who assent to, her 
doctrines, the New Church offers the consolation of 
her maxim, — which bigotry may revile and pre- 
conception resist, but which Scripture and reason 
alike support, — that none shall be condemned for 
involuntary error, and that he who endeavours to 
avoid sin and cultivate rightousness, may conclude, 
with humble confidence, that he approaches the state 
where error shall adhere to none but those who are 
obstinately confirmed in evil. 



THE END. 
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